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Re°r42 ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by ae 1830. 


Under the immediate 
Her Most Gracious sey the Q the Royal Family. 
President—The t Hon. the Bar! of DUD a 


Principal—Professor AOFARREN, Mus, D., Canta’ 


The LENT TERM will commence on on Monpay, January 16th, 1882, and 
terminate on SaTruRDAY, April 22nd. 

Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, January 14th, at Eleven o An? 


N GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Sr GrorGe’s Hatt, LANGHAM PLACE, and 
No. la, HARRINGTON jo GAnsems, KENSINGTON, 


Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus.D., 
Examiners—Sir JULIUS BENEDICT and Signor OSEVIGNANI. 


Pianoforte—Dr Wylde, Mr J. F. Barnett, Herr Henseler, ag Max toltoee, 
Mons. F. Logé, Herr Kohler, Herr Lehmeyer, Mons. Roche, M r Trew, Mr G 
Gear Mattel, He Herr Ehrenfechter, Herr Friederichs, Binging 8 =tigior 


» Boude . Raims, Costa, Barne 
Dinciit and Signor Schira. 

The Mime Fee, Five Guineas per Term at St George’s Hall, and Six Guineas at South 
Kensi n, includes the whole course of instruction necessary for a complete 
musical education. The branch establishment, at No. la, Harrington Gardens, 
corner po 92, Gloucester Road, is solely for Amateurs. 

next Term commences on Wednesday, January llth, Names of New 
Students received at St George’s Hall, Monday, January 9th, and at Harrington 
, Tuesday, January 10th. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr Lanspowne Corrett. New Branches—ConpuiT Street, 

and MyppELTOoN Hatt. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 
introductions). O Rehearsals weekly, Candidates (Amateurs eligible) 
address the tarmaag B (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 


6, Tavistock Square, 
OCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATION IN 
MUSIC, Examiner—Jonn Huwtan, Esq., LL.D. ; F next EXAMINA- 
TION will be held in the Second Week in Jan Certificates are 
= for Honours for Ist Class and for 2nd Class For full full particulars apply 


the SECRETARY. By ord er, 
H. T. WOOD, 
Secretary, 


By order, 











Society’s House, 

John Street, Adelphi, London, W.O. 
TO THE MUSIC TRADE. 
A GENTLEMAN of many years’ experience as a London 
Music garage and who is conversant with every detail of the Trade, is 
pen to accept an GAGEMENT as GENERAL M NAGER, or otherwise, 
in To Town or the a Address—‘‘ PUBLISHER,” care of Duncan Davison & 

Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


M* ABERCROMBIE will sing Witrorp Morean’s popular 
sons: “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Ashton-under-Lyne, 











A YOUNG Prussian Lady, accomplished in Music, Singing, 

and her native Tangonge, 6 ‘er a gg in a Young Ladies 

School for the Ist ' references. Please Address—Herrn 
Postsecretiir Klahn, Demmin, Pein, Germany. 


[THE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE 
OF THE BRITISH "EMPIRE for 1882, By  JoanPH Foster, 
wey in January. In one or two volumes, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 42s. 





or Barone’ separate, each 21s. 
"ithe ol EDIFIO , for 1882, containing all new Creations, has been 
considerabl and carefully corrected throughout. It is illustrated ad by 
any ote aes 100% ingravings of Arms, &c., and contains fuller pedigrees than 


va bdelaiihes' Nicwots & fom 25, Parliament Street. 
OuapmMan & Hatt, 1, Henrietta Street, W.O, 





MUSICAL NOVELTY. 
THE MARVELLOUS MUSIC TEACHER. 


(No Student should be without one.) . 


Any person of ordinary intelli can Jearn m wryly ee reeyoers Fo | 
Pa: Bo the Piano, ae, or onium without the 
of music. Post free, 13 stamps, Address—Heatoy, GuTHRik & Oo., 84, Lord 
Street, Liverpool. 


pease B. POZNANSKI (Solo Violinist), for many years a 
Pupil of Vieuxtemps, has lately ARRIVED in London from America, and is 
now. open to CONCE ENGAGEMENTS. Address or apply at Mo. 33, 
Edwardes Square, Kensington. < + 


NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. gi, 


Tx GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Jonw Srew 
F oer by J. z2,% Haro. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & | 











NEW SONG BY FRANCESCA JESSIE FERRARL 


EFT ALONE.” Words by Mrs W. H. Wurxs. | Post 
free for 24 stamps. LAMBORN COCK, 23, Holles Street, Oxford St., W. 


“IS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (“I LOVE ove 
LOVE THEE”), Song. Words by Sas ween. — Bf 

Sung with distinguished sidore de London : 

Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 


success by Mr I 
Th \ te ne d portionately admired 
“This song is already tolerab well known and pro 5 
thanks, in ry Set use to itr Isidore de Lara, to Em _ is Bo oy a 
whom it was composed, and by whom it is sun, 0 m og 
the spirit as well as the agi of Hood’s half tender, Her, half passi 
the simple expressive melody to which she has set them aan oe =~ 4 ~~ be 
easily forgotten.”— Pan, 


HE EPIKLEIS, or Musical Domino (Pooxzy’s Pas, 
an Aid to Pianists for the Slow Shake and on Exercises —entirel 
mental aid. Testimonials from the best Pianists and Teachers. ek 
4s. Handbook, with Exercises and useful Hints on Playing, 1s.—JouN PooLey, 
3, — Terrace, Clapham Park Road, London, 8.W. Agents Wanted all over the 

wor 











NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 
ONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 


and Messo-Boprano, Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Words by 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 

“© Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. have published, among many other things, a 
two-part song, ‘ Long Ago,’ by Mr Alexander Reichardt, composer of ‘Thou art 
so near and yet so far.’ Itis an unpectending ~ + withal expressive piece that 
will touch a responsive chord in every heart.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SOUVEN: RS DES OPERAS DE 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Trois Pikces PoUR LE PIANOFORTE. 








No. 1. “LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op. 203) .. eet ccd DH 
» 2. “RIENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Op. 204) . é ttt wei ioe SS 
bei “ TANNHAUSER, ” Bouquet Mélodique (Op. 205) ere ene | 

Also 
“ LOHENGRIN,” Paraphrase (Op. 202)... oa oes ons ae 
Composée par 
G. GARIBOLDI. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, w. 
Just Published. 
MIDNIGHT CHIMES. 
(Sona. ) 

Words by MARIA X. HAYES. 

Music by 
MICHAEL BERGSON. 

Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Jest Publichods LRY THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
THE OLD HOSTE ‘ BY 
Words by HARRY HAYNES. ADOLFO FERRABI. 
Music by © THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
. REES-REES. - Price 12s. 
" Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. «The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
Just Published. dness of his pts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
BH LT, a % Ss BH} manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 
PotKA MAZURKA FOR THR PIANOFORTE, VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
By Price 4s. 
W. —- London : Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Ce & 
$ ; N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRank Morr, are invalu- 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. able both to Btudente and Professors. 
Just Published. 


DANSE PYRRHIQUE. 


FoR THE PIANOFORTE. 


BROWNLOW BAKER. 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Where may be obtained, Composed by Brownlow Baker, “‘ Bourrée,” in E flat, 4s. ; 
** Memory ” (Romance), 3s. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 


i Fe PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the are adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
nized that they must prove of — benefit in the improvement of the taste 
’— Pictorial World. 





Just Published. 


A NEW Masonic SOLO AND QuaRtTET. 
Dedicated by express permission to His Royal Highness PRINOHD PATRIOK, 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, and all true and accepted Masons. 


By 
RICHARD F. HARVEY, 
Organist of Unity Lodge 238 (Dublin). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


MENUET DE LULLI. 


PouR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The ‘‘ Menuet de Lulli” can also be played as a Duet for Violin and 
Violoncello, 








Just Published. 


MADEMOISELLE ET MONSIEUR. 


PoLKA, POUR PIANO. 


Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davisow & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The Illustrated Title of “Mademoiselle et Monsieur” is by Alfred 


Concanen. 
THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 


1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 8, SCHERZO.—“ Second Attempt.” 
2, ANDANTE.—“ Despair and smd” 4. Ronpo.—‘‘ Success at last.” 
ce 48, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The wedding of humour to; music is, perhaps, one of the signs of the age. 
‘ The Bicycle Sonata’ is an illustration. At first sight it might seem that no 
author a attempt to write of our friends the riders. There can 

e hala 








be no question o of the attempt; the delights and vicissitudes of 
‘ wheeling ’ are interpreted with skill, dramatic power and a sense of humour 
which raise the work and rescue it from vulgarity.” 





| hotness DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 


uatre Mains. Par I@nack GiBsonE. Price 4s, London: 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. on: DuNCcAN 


- “HER VOICE.” 
“ ER VORUE. jJexace Grisonz’s popular Song (poetry 
price 4s., ty Duncan Davisow’a Oe, ut Regent 6 Btrest hee <ananate 
: Just Published. 
HE BEAR’S DANCE. Composed by AtpHonse Lacomsr. 
a ‘near Title), 3s, London: Duncan Davison & 0o., 
SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
“AT MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 


ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words b GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MICHAEL Berason, is publi h Pi 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London W a 
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and ear of a student in singing.” — 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful V: le 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
Por invigorating and cnriehing the vanes, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to bethe most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical M ne(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Hurope, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, i aerow &e. Id in 
boxes, ls. hd. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 


‘“‘THE TEST.” Price 4s, 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


CLASSICAL GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Transcribed b: 


y 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
No.1. “THE MERMAID’S SONG” (Haypy) ... bigs kon 
2. “THE VIOLET” (Mozazkrt)... Pras pS pa we on a 
3. “KNOWEST THOU THE LAND?” (BreTHoven) ... ... «. 38. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘* Any music which will help to make pupils sing on the pianoforte must be of 
service; and transcriptions songs, therefore—provided only that they do 
not degenerate into display—should be always welcomed, not only for the 
useful practice which they enforce, but because they make young instru- 
mentalists acquainted with the standard vocal works. In this set of three we 
have Haydn’s ‘ Mermaid’s Song,’ Mozart's ‘ Violet,’ and Beethoven’s ‘ Mignon’s 
Song’ (‘ Knowest thou the Jand?’). All these, of course, do not lend them- 
selves pe well to ge ogee for an instrument; but Herr Eisoldt has 
acquitted himself of his task with much credit. It need scarcely be said that 
the pleasing accompaniment to the ‘ Mermaid’s Song,’ apart from the melodious 
character of the theme, will render this the most pop number of the three, 
but Mozart's beautiful vocal gem must also attract young players, and there is 
sufficient variety in Beethoven’s well-known to in even those who 
hanker after ‘pretty’ music. Very little fi ng is marked, except in the 
‘Mermaid’s Song.’”—Musical Times. 


“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
just PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 


Words by Mary Mark-LeMon, Music by IstporE DE LaRA, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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FORM OR DESIGN IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 803. ) 
_ “ Zeffiretti lusinghieri,” the soprano song in Mozart’s Idomeneo, 
is an example of the perfect sonata form as adapted for vocal 
music, It has the first subject : 














. Zef - fi - ret-ti 


and second subject : 
Ex 89. VoIcE. 






































clearly distinct from one another, the one in E, the other 
in B; though the latter grows out of the former rather than con- 
trasts with it as in instrumental music. After the close in B— 
the half-way rest—the music goes rapifly through fresh keys, 
with rhythm of shorter phrases and a more irregular character, 
thus pw remy yrs fantasia or second part. This ending with 
a half close in E falls naturally into that key for the recapitula- 
tion. In the recapitulation, the first subject is given exactly as 
it was before; but the second, being no longer in the dominant, 
B, but in the main tonic, E, becomes a beautiful application to 
the solo of the variety of instrumentation which is often induced 
yas transposition from a higher to a lower key, or vice versd. 

e general outline is the same, and the harmonies are, with few 
exceptions, the same; but the melodies drawn out of them are 
perfectly different, both in the voice part and the accompaniments, 
although preserving the same character and accent. Thus the 
beginning is changed from the last example to : 


Ex, 90 









































and the phrase 

Ex, 91. 

ee Se es ae 
tt a ot oo — 
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is changed to 
Ex. 92 
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= ee —— 
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Other phrases are altered similarly. 


The words of the first part, which are repeated in the final, are 
an address to the Zephyrs, to tell her love that Ilia is faithful to 
him ; and in the second part she bids the plants and flowers say 
to him how true is her love. In accordance with this the musical 
ideas of the second part are slightly different from those of the first. 

It must be noticed that a’second part of precisely the same 
character as that of an elaborate instrumental sonata would not 
be in keeping with vocal music, for in that the ideas must be 
presented in a form suitable to the poetic intention of the words. 
The limited compass of the voice or voices also prevents the 
artifices that are possible with instruments. An instrumental 
counterpart to the above song is the slow movement, in F, of 
Mozart’s Sonata in A minor, described in former pages (p. 
of “ Form or Design in Music”), where the second part is com- 
posed of new ideas in constantly varying keys. 

In “ Happy and blest are they,” the chorus in St Paul following 
the death of Stephen, the music is laid out as in the foregoing, in 
sonata form, but with the addition of a coda. The first thought 














begins in E flat : 
Ex. 93. 
__ P Andante con moto. TENOR. 
* (Ae t > 
Se = 
Ale So : - OE 


Hap - py and blest arethey whohave en - 
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and is carried on in B flat, the dominant subject growing out 
rather than being a distinct idea. A close in B flat, or half-way 
rest on the dominant of the original key, gives a feeling of con- 
tinuity, and serves to push on the interest of the music, not to 
bring it toa stop. This leads on to the next idea, different both 
in sentiment and music to the former : 















































This with its two-fold thought is happily connected with changing 
keys, and constitutes the second part of the design. It ends with 
an averted close, another happy device for continuity, which 
brings in the original key with the return of the ideas of the first 
part. In this recapitulation the words are the same, but the 
musical ideas are partly re-composed and much curtailed. The 
phrase which led to the close in B flat : 


Ex. 95, dim. p 
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is transposed to E flat, and from an averted close a coda grows 
out : 
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which is an extension of the same thoughts and is joined to a 
repetition of the words: “For though the body die, the soul 
shall live for ever.” The latter words are now set to a musical 
idea differing from the former setting of them, and which seems 
to grow out of the last: “ Happy are they who have endured ;” 
and so the thought, which was before treated as a new one, is 
after all only the same—the happiness and the living for ever 
belong to one another. Stephen was blessed in his living for 
ever in a happy world, with a Friend, and away from the stones 
and the scorn of his enemies, 
OLIVERIA PrEscort. 
(To be continued. ) 
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EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
(Concluded from paye 820. ) 

Mr Small, honorary treasurer, read a full statement of the 
recvipts unl expenditure during the past year, from which it 
appeared that the Membership of the Society was 248, The 
income was £412 10s, 4d. (including £206 18s. 6d. of a balance 
from a previous year), and the expenditure was £205 11s, 9d, 
(including £126 33s. 4d. for the concert), leaving a balance of 
£206 18s. 7d. for next year, 

Sir Alexander Gravt, who was received with enthusiastic cheers, 
in moving the approval of the report, said that he wished, firstly, to 
express satisfaction at the re-commencement here of the ‘‘ Annus 
Musicus,” and to say how much pleasure it always gave him to be 
present at these meetings, and to listen to interesting addresses 
irom the Chair. He felt how fortunate this University was, and 
favoured above other Universities of Scotland, in having a Chair of 
Music, Students, he thought, were often apt to regard with 
generous appreciation the Professors of the Chairs whose classes 
they attended, but he considered there was no Professor who either 
deserved or who had won to a greater extent the admiration and 
regard of his students than Sir Herbert Oakeley. He was not only 
a centre of musical light in the Edinburgh University, but he 
radiated his influence gradually and subtly through the country. 
But it was not in his character as Professor that he (the Principal) 
now had to allude, but to his efforts as President of this Society. It 
was impossible not to recognize how great a change he had caused 
in Edinburgh since he had been here, and it was mainly by his 
influence that the other Universities of Scotland had been led to 
institute Musical Societies like their own. All would be glad and 
proud to think that during the past year a great honour had been 
conferred upon Sir Herbert, that as a tribute to his talents he had 
been admitted to the Royal Household, having been appointed 
Composer to Her Majesty in Scotland. In re ves J to the tercenten- 
ary of the foundation of the University, he felt much obliged for 
what had been said, and also gratified by the manner in which the 
allusions to that occasion had been received by the meeting. He 
earnestly hoped that the suggestions would be taken up, and he 
looked forward with great anticipation to the figure which would be 
played by the students on that occasion, when illustrious men from 
other Universities would come to share with them their jubilee. He 
would not say, as yet, at what time of the year the commemoration 
would be held, but he trusted it would take place at a time which 
would be convenient to them, and he had no doubt all of them 
would make the best exertions they could to be present. He con- 

ratulated the President on the success he achieved by the Musical 

ociety, the training imparted in which he regarded as an import- 
ant part of education, which led to refinement of mind and elevation 
of character. 

Professor Rutherfcrd, on rising to propose the office-bearers, was 
most warmly greeted, In the course of an amusing speech he 





alluded to the last concert as having been the best within his 
recollection. For some reason or other some members who used to 
contribute solos had of late years not come forward, probably on 
account of the work of examinations,—the usual, and his own 
excuse. Such members had become listeners and hearty applauders, 
and might possibly again come forward as agrees For himself 
he did not know how this might be, but he should be pleased if 
others of his colleagues—for instance, his friend on his right (Pro- 
fessor Dickson)—-were inclined to favour them with an occasional 
solo. But he deprecated any solo singing at the weekly practisings 
(which was one of the suggestions in the letter to the President 
above-mentioned), there not being time, as it was, for getting 
through the choral work. He commended a joint-secretaryship ; 
for having himself been Secretary to the Society—he knew that the 
duties were not light. Referring in warm terms to the President, 
who, he said, was the ‘‘mainspring of the Society, and without 
whose aid it would all fall to pieces,” and congratulating Mr Small 
on his long and careful management of the funds, he submitted the 
following list of office-bearers :—Patron, H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh ; Fresident, Sir Herbert Oakeley ; Vice-Presidents, Principal 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., Sir Robert Christison, Bart., Professors 
Calderwood, Dickson, Flint, Maclagan, and Rutherford; Hon. 
Vice-Presidents, Professor Struthers, Aberdeen, and Mr Hullah, 
London ; Committee, Mr Small (Treasurer), Messrs 8S. A. Brierley 
and G. 8. Woodhead (joint Secretaries), Messrs L. A. Guthrie, and 
T. de Waterville, (with power to add to their number). 

Sir Herbert Oakeley said that he wished to — his high sense 
of the honour of approval of the Principal, who had spoken of him 
in terms only too kind, but that he felt he could make no adequate 
acknowledgment. He would also beg to thank the meeting for the 
kind way in which Sir Alexander's allusions to progress of music 
here been received. In regard to the appointment with which 
he had been entrusted, he might say that, putting aside all con- 
siderations of personal honour, he could not but look upon it as an 
honour to music in Scotland. He mentioned that somewhat similar 
musical offices, namely, ‘‘ Master of the Queen’s Private Band ’ 
and ‘‘ Composer to the Chapels Royal,” had existed in England for 
some centuries, and were evidence of the cultivation there for a long 
— of musical art. Here, as such cultivation was only recent, it 

ad only recently received gracious recognition extended to almost 
every other department of science and art. For instance, in theolo 
we had ‘‘ Deans” and ‘‘Thaplains of the Chapel Royal ;” in medi- 
cine, ‘‘ Physicians and Surgeons in Ordinary to Her Majesty ;” in 
astronomy, the ‘‘ Astronomer Royal ;” in aac wring ‘* Her Majesty’s 
Limner for Scotland ;” in sculpture, ‘‘ Sculptor to the Queen.” 
Thus music almost alone had not hitherto a royal representative. 
Having repeated his very high sense of the honour conferred, Sir 
Herbert proceeded to read a letter from Professor Maclagan, who 
wrote :—‘‘ Even were I to be present and, to have permission to 
address the meeting, I do not see that I could do more than repeat, 
in some form or other, what I have often said already, that, albeit 
it has not been without its successes, the Musical Society has not 
received the support from the alumni of the University which it 
deserves. Out of 3,000 students there ought, to my mind, to be 
2,000 members of the Society. They do not know what an easy 
opportunity they have at small cost of acquiring some knowledge of 
that delightful art which in after years would lead them to feel that 
‘a thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ Perhaps Iam an enthusiast, 
because I can hardly understand what a hideous vacuum there would 
be in my life if I were deprived of the pleasure of enjoying at the 
hands of others, or, in my own way, helping others to enjoy the 
pleasure which may be derived from music. Young men have, under 
the auspices of the Society, an opportunity of gaining on easy terms 
some knowledge of music which they can never expect to acquire 
when they are immersed in the business of life, and therefore 1 say 
to them ‘0 fortunati nimium bona si sua norint.’” 

A vote of thanks having been proposed to the Principal and Pro- 
fessors, Sir Alexander requested the Professor to play something on 
the organ, and the proceedings terminated by the students joining 
in ‘“‘God save the Queen.” 








University of Rondon, 

The following are lists of the candidates who have passed the 
recent examinations :— 

InreRMEDIATE D. Mus, Examination (First Division),—William 
Henry Hunt, private study. 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION IN Music (First Division).—Ebenezer 
Goold, Trinity Coll., Dublin, and New Coll. (Second Division).— 
Walter Hurst, Owen’s College. 
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NEW YORK. 
(From our Correspondent. ) 

Mr Mapleson is just now in high feather over the wholly un- 
expected success of a young soprano who calls herself Mdlle 
Rossini, claiming no relationship with the late composer, 
but who has succeeded in making a more than favourable im- 
pression as Aida. Mdlle Rossini comes from Havana, whither 
she had gone with an operatic company which came to grief after 
a brief season of afew nights. Before Havana Mdlle Rossini’s 
career is clouded in mystery, there being rumours of a childhood 
in some Hungarian chateau, of a stern parent who hated music, 
and of a disobedient daughter whose love of art was such that she 
sought out the nearest impresario, &c. How much of all this 
was evolved from the fertile brain of J. H. M. no one knows, 
The known facts in the matter are that Mdlle Rossini was an- 
nounced one day and appeared the next, and, to tell the truth, it 
was none too soon. Mr Mapleson’s soprani have been, so far, 
Mdme Hauk, Mdlle Vachot—a very young and graceful French- 
woman, who has appeared several times as Rosina and Lucia 
without arousing ether enthusiasm or indignation—and Mdlle 
Ferni, whose Mignon was so good as to arouse expectations which 
were disappointed when she appeared in Faust and in La Favorita. 
The result of all this was that Mr Mapleson was reduced to two 
works upon which he could count for a paying audience—Carmen 
and Mignon. If he could give these two works all the time it would 
be well; but, as his chief support comes from season subscribers, he 
could not conscientiously give these works more than once a 
week, He caught at Mdlle Rossini, who was passing through 
New York on her way back to Kurope, and after hearing her 
sing, offered her £30 a-week for five years, Mdlle Rossini wanted 
to sing once for nothing and sign afterwards, but the wily Maple- 
son objected, and she signed. She sang, and, with the exception 
of Teresa Singer, proved to be the first Aida that we have had 
here, For a woman of small build, she has an astonishing volume 
of tone; and the abominable vibrato with which all Mr Mapleson’s 
soprani seem to be afflicted this year is not sufficiently marked to 
destroy the dramatic effect of her powerful, effective voice and 
good phrasing; her acting is forcible and appropriate, so that 
altogether Mr Mapleson thought that Mdlle Rossini was a valu- 
able trouvaille, and in the present circumstance she undoubtedly 
is, notwithstanding that her Margherita last night was coldly 
received. But, at least, the company can now produce the 
Huguenots and Aida with a fair chance of drawing a payin 
crowd, During the last few weeks we have had Wiliam Te 
with a young Frenchman, named Prevost, as Arnold, and Me/is- 
tofele with Mdlle Ferni, Campanini, and Novara. If the crude 
shouting of M. Prevost had not spoiled Rossini’s chef d’euvre, 
Mdlle Dotti, whom we used to know as Mrs Swift, would have 
done so. Mefistofele was well done, but does not seem to please 
our — 

When it was announced that Mdme Patti had decided to 
entrust the management of her concerts to Mr H. E. Abbey, 
having discovered that her French agents did nothing but blunder, 
Mapleson informed me, with tears in his eyes, that he was sorry 
for art and for Patti. “TI offered her £260 a night,” he said to 
me, “ although I would have lost money by it, but I was willing 
to lose somet ing for the sake of art, for the sake of keeping her 
from making a show of herself, Patti, the queen of the operatic 
stage, going about the country like a strolling mountebank ! 
= never paid her more than £200 a night; and yet when I 
offer her £250 she refuses and prefers to go around singing 
ballads with a lot of nobodies. It will be sad news to her friends 
in England.” Sad news or not, Mdme Patti is going around 
with the nobodies and making a great deal of money under 
Abbey’s management. The contract between them stipulates 
that Abbey shall pay the travelling expenses of the company, the 
salaries of artists and orchestra and the rent of halls, and divide the 
receipts with Patti, Five concerts have now been given under 
this arrangement and the average receipts are said to 
have been £1,200 for each concert, Abbey has done 
wonders in counteracting the impression that Patti is a 
failure, and has really left no stone unturned to make people 
believe that Patti is all that she was supposed to be—the singer 
who appears only once in a century, BP Be 8 
sa * © Patti's programmes now consist of a show 
piece, @ ballad, and then the company gives an aot of an opera, 





usually the Garden scene from Faust or the third act of Jl 
Trovatore. 

Mdme Gerster is singing in opera with a company under the 
direction of Max Strakosch, and composed of singers of no repu- 
tation in this country. Four performances a week are given, 
Mdme Gerster appearing in all of them. So far the company has 
been fairly successful, and Strakosch is said to have announced 
that he has found the key to making money with opera in the 
United States. His plan will henceforth be to engage a famous 
singer to whom he will pay a good salary, surround her with any 
people whom he can pick up at starvation prices, and give 
i, he teupect- halt en bent hat benrtia , charging low prices, 
say one dollar a seat. That has been his plan this season, and he 
is said to be delighted with its results. 

Maurice Grau, who has a French opera bouffe company, 
headed by Paola Marié (Galli Marié’s pretty sister), has just 
returned from Montevideo, in South America, having been away 
for eight months, and given opera in Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, and 
Colombia. He has some funny stories to tell about the customs 
in some of those South American cities. In Brazil every-man in 
the theatre thinks that he has a right to go on the stage and puff 
cigarette smoke in the faces of the actresses, Even the gallery 

ods pour down upon the stage the moment the curtain falls, 
But the people are music mad, and economize upon everything 
except theatre tickets. In Brazil the price for a seat was six 
thousand reis, or about twelve shillings. Grau counted his earn- 
ings by millions of reis, 

Patience is running at one of our theatres in New York, and in 
several others in the country. Pinafore is heard of no more; not 
a solitary joke or tune from it seems to have survived. 

New York, Dec. 17, 1881. Haver: 





SAY ‘‘GOD BLESS YOU” ONCE AGAIN!* 
(New Year's Eve.) 


Yearshave pass’d since last we parted, Over land and over ocean 
I have watch’d and pray’d for thee; | Thou hast travell’d far and wide ; 
Longing still, though broken-hearted, | Thou perchance, in constant motion, 
Once again thy face to see. Sorrow’s weight hast laid aside, 
By the vows that once were spoken, | Mine the lonely hours of anguish, 
By love's strong, yet silken, chain, | Mine the weary night of pain, 
Which with me is still unbroken, For thy pityiug voice I languish: 
Say “ God bless you” once again! | Say “ God bless you” once again! 


We must part again. Ah! never 
May our lives united be} 

With the hour that bids us sever 
Comes the shade of death for me. 

Give to me one memory tender 
When for thee I sigh in vain, 

To my prayer an answer rendet, 
Say “ God bless you” onve again | 


* Copyright. Saran Axx Stowr. 











Tue GumpHALt Scuovunt or Music.—In consequence of the 
greatly increased work necessary for Mr Weist Hill to undertake 
as ima of the Guildhall School of Music, the committee 
appointed by the Common Council have induced him to resign all 
his other appointments in order that he may devote the whole of 
his time to the Guildhall School. Mr Weist Hill’s salary has been 
nearly doubled,' and even then, notwithstanding the handsome 
income he will receive, he has been compelled to sacrifice some= 
thing in order to devote the whole of his energies to the work of 
the largest Academy of Musio in the world, and in the foundation 
of which he has taken so active a part, When the school was 
opened in September, 1880, the number of pupils was but 216, 

e report says in January 1881 the number of pupils was 545 
in April 1881 was 614, and in September 188] was 907, So rapi 
a progress is unexampled in the history of music, and, wiile it 
amply jtwtifies the action of the Common Council in supply ing an 
admitted want, it reflects credit upon Mr Weist Hill and the 


members of the “deputation,” who have all so zealously and 
actively worked for the best interests of this splendid institution, 
As no further money is to be given to South Kensington, the 
deputation ” will be dissolved and the business transferred to a 
a nee = Ana Sasi pen four concerts 
to ven e Gui anuary, Fe 

Cusavaro (Z sth 


’ March, and 
April next year, ondon Figar), 
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THALASSA, 


A numerous company, embracing many renowned in the arts, 
assembled, in response to Mdme Sainton-Dolby’s invitation, at her 
residence in Gloucester place, on Wednesday evening, the 2lst of 
December, to ‘‘assist”-at the initial performance of Thalassa, a 
cantata recently composed by the fair authoress to a libretto by Mr 
Joseph Bennett. With the privileged visitor, curiosity, on that 
occasion, was unallied to the trepidation which so often mars com- 
fort and pleasure ; for, happily, the merits of both poet and musician 
were too securely fixed to admit of any anxiety. Mr Bennett has 
achieved a unique and unassailable literary reputation, and Mdme 
Sainton’s name has advanced from year to year in strength and 
honour. . The m, divided into three scenes, is founded on a 
fairy tale by Hans Christian Andersen. The first scene opens on a 
coral hall in the depths of the ocean, where the Sea King holds his 
court. Thalassa, his daughter, attended by her nymphs, appears 
absorbed in sorrow while they carol forth the joys of their tranquil 
home, and listless, also, to the merry antics of monsters, summoned 
from the caverns to minister to her delight. Banishing them from her 
presence, Thalassa, to the accompaniment of her harp, gives utter- 
ance to the grief oppressing her. The King, mingling chidin 
with regrets, demands the cause of her troubles, and is then told 
the story of her fatal love. From the shattered wreck of a barque, 
dashed by angry winds upon hideous rocks, Thalassa rescued one 
sole surviving mortal, who moved her pity; him she upheld in 
her safe arms, and by burning kisses called back the life fleetin 
from his cold lips and silent breast. Then a love, new an 
strange, took possession of her being, and as she left him on the 
shore, she found to her dismay he had taken with him her pure heart. 
Heeding not the warnings of her astonished hearers, she supplicates 
relief from her present state, even though the change brought the 
ills of frail mortality. The boon granted, Thalassa departs with 
rapture amidst the bewailings of her regal father and loved com- 
panions. The second scene is laid on the bright earth. A gay 

lace is revealed where the owner, the rescued Prince, is seen 
attended by Thalassa disguised as a page. Somewhat unmindful of 
her presence, at any rate, not having the faculty of divination, un- 
conscious of her rank and state, he revels in praises of the charms of 
his elected bride, and afterwards asks Thalassa, the supposed youth, 
to sing of love. She obeys by reciting the story of the lost ship, of 
the pitying and helping nymph-maiden, and of the love which led 
from a fairy-home to witness betrothals wrecking the maiden’s fate. 
But, before the story is fully told, the weeping voice is drowned by 
clanging trumpets announcing the arrival of the Princess decked in 
nuptial robes, and, as the curtain falls, the hapless Thalassa sinks in 
despair upon the ground. In the third scene, disclosing the palace 

gardens by moonlight, the Princess enters, musing upon the 
splendours of earth and sky, which, to her enraptured sense, image 
forth the sweets and glories of her love. With the delightful 
egotism of a votary of Cupid she sees things beautiful are nothing 
but the natural and appropriate tribute paid to the all-conquering 
god. Nay, not content with Nature’s realm, she claims for her love 
a place in the fairy world of dreamland. The presence of her lord 
and king brings her back to life's joyous realities, and the two 
lovers, in sweet antiphony, exult in blissful song. In -this moment 
of their supreme delight, Thalassa appears on a rock overhanging 
the sea ; towards her native element she turns, witha gesture of de- 
spair, for relief. From her old home the spirits of the sea come to bid 
her back, to re-assume her former sinless state. As she leaps in the 
dark abyss she is caught up by the angels of air to the nobler place 
where human souls, purified by suffering, rise to life divine. Inthe cha- 
racter of the heroine there is every whereobservablea charming ideality 
that, in its transformation to an earthly state, suffers not either 
blot or degradation, and finally emerges from bitter trials with a 
nature ennobled and exalted. Her career, after all, is but a reflec- 
tion of the proved experience of any daughter of Eve who has loved 
and suffered. The two conditions, alas, are regarded, and that 
with truth, by those whose mission it is to hold up the mirror to 
mankind, as inseparable. Unhappily many are doomed to wade 
through dark and cruel ways before they reach a brighter and purer 
region, but, like Thalassa, all votaries of the ha passion are 
bound to suffer in some way or other by participation in the 
delicious phrenzy. Although the heroine absorbs much of the 
interest in the cantata, yet it must not be understood that the other 
pg 18 fail to afford the necessary relief. It is certainly not 
a one-character poem. On the contrary, each factor has distinct 
individuality, and performs an assigned part in the drama, but only 
in the proportion demanded of ‘a well-constructed plot. The frame- 
work of the piece, without obstructing here or toppling over there, 
stands free and firm j nor, on the other hand, is there the least sign 
of mechanism, for independent of the clothing diction, every 


incident follows in natural sequence from its predecessor, every 





spoken sentiment has a purpose other than mere utterance, each 

roperty and accessory of the tale presents harmonious affinity. For 
instance, the songs, and there are several, carry on the action of the 
piece, instead of being irrelevant and discordant intrusions. Nor 
does the quality of the language suffer from this employment. 
Throughout the cantata the words, by their variety, quaintness, 
melody, and force, express and illustrate a tender and vivid fancy— 
always, by the way, found in company with saving sense. Mdme 
Sainton-Dolby, omg thoroughly into the spirit of the subject, 
heeding every turn and following every drift of the story, has written 
music worthy of the theme. One cannot help pausing to remark 
upon the unusual circumstance presented by this lady, who, after a 
long and busy career as a public singer, is seen devoting her talents 
to composition, and going on in that trying course from one excel- 
lence to a higher, until renown is gained. The cantata, 7'halassa, 
assuredly will enhance her reputation, for it has elements of success 
founded on sterling merit. The work, still in manuscript, will, 
doubtless, shortly be published ; until that time it is only proper to 
withhold detailed criticism. But, with confidence it may be said, it 
gave true satisfaction to her friends, and unqualified pleasure to her 
assembled guests. The cantata was performed by pupils of Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, assisted by male voices ; and M. Sainton conducted. 

PENCERDD GwFFYN. 
——Q=——— 


CARL ROSA’S COMPANY. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Why do Mr Carl Rosa and his brilliant company 
never visit Worcester? They go to Birmingham, 
and yet leave Worcester (a cathedral city) in the 
cold. Why? And why don’t they visit Malvern? 
The enterprising Mr Haynes would build a theatre, 
full of commodious exits, and with manifold tempta- 
tions to cross the various thresholds made easy and 
comfortable of access. Answer this please, and 
oblige yours faithfully, 

Horxiys TwIipp. 


[Mr Rosa knows his own business better than 
we can pretend to know it, and far better than Mr Twidd. 
Witness the expected production of Benvenuto Cellini and an 
early Wagner Cycle.—Dr Bilinge. | 











Much unnecessary resentment and bad blood bas been caused in 
Germany by the refusal of the French Government to allow Lohen- 
grin to be performed, by a German company and in the German 
language, at the T'héatre des Nations. It ye asap that the prohibi- 
tion which has not unnaturally given such deep offence throughout 
the Fatherland was not formerly notified to the Wagnerian impre- 
sario until the German Ambassador at Paris had been officially con- 
sulted by the French Minister of Foreign Affairs as to the aos ol 
of taking that measure; and it is assumed by the Berlin press that 
Prince Hohenlohe concurred in the view taken by the Republican 
authorities, who feared that the production of a Wagnerian opera 
in the French capital might lead to public demonstrations calculated 
to give umbrage to Germany. This would, indeed, probably have 
been the case, had Herr Neumann been permitted to carry out his 
undertaking; and that probability itself redounds but little to the 
credit of French manners and taste. Art is of no special nation- 
ality. Essentially cosmopolitan, it should enjoy absolute immunity 
from public molestation, and vulgar outcome of race-antipathies, 
hatreds, and vengeances. It never occurred to Germany to close 
her theatres to French compositions or actors because forty thousand 
of her brave sons had been slain by Frenchmen during the 
war of 1870-1. Within a year from the conclusion of the 
Frankfort Peace, a French comedy-company was performing nightly 
at the Royal Schauspielhaus of Berlin, under the immediate patron- 
age of the venerable Emperor; and, for nearly two years past, 
Bizet’s Carmen has drawn crowded audiences once or twice a week 
at a dozen German operahouses. Frenchmen pride themselves 
upon being, above all, ‘‘a logical nation.” As such they should 
be above the unreasonable pettiness of spirit which prompts 
them to taboo a great musical work upon the sole ground that it 
owes its genesis to a German composer.—D. 7. 

Sig. Carpi, the barytone, having been compelled by ill-health to 
— Aa, his engagement at the Teatro Real, Madrid, has returned 
to Milan. 
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THEATRICAL REFORM IN ST PETERSBURGH. 


The Board of Theatrical Direction, with Iw. A. Vsévoloshki, 
Actual Privy Counsellor, as chairman, have appointed a committee 
to consider what measures should be adopted for the purpose of im- 

roving theatrical matters. In addition to the heads of the various 
epartments of the Board, MM. Ostrowsky, Awerkieff, and Pote- 
chin have been elected members of the Committee, and many other 
amateurs will be invited to share in its labours. The Minister of the 
imperial Court has proposed the following questions for the decision 
of the Committee: 1. Does the present condition of the Imperial 
Theatres correspond with their object, which is: ys De genuinely 
esthetic enjoyment and contribute to the moral improvement of 
society ?—2. Should this not be the case, is it ible to raise the 
different companies, as now constituted, to the desired height, with- 
out — fresh burdens on the budget?—3. To which theatre 
(Russian or foreign) is the first place to be awarded ?—4. Should it 
prove impracticable to leave the theatres under the immediate 
supervision of the Board, which of the theatres should be allowed 
to me private speculations ?—5. In case it were impossible, with 
the resources now at the disposal of the Board, to maintain a sepa- 
rate Italian operatic company, would it be advisable, in order not to 
deprive the public of their pleasure and the artists of models, to 
invite Euro operatic celebrities to co-operate in Russian opera ? 
(The celebrities in question would, of course, be free to sing their 
rts in Italian.)—6. Is there any necessity for re-organizing exist- 
ing theatrical officials?—7. Does the Theatrical-Literature Com- 
mittee fulfil its object? and, if not, what form would be the most 
desirable for it ?—8. What should be the relations between authors 
and the companies orming their pieces?—9. Are the fees at 
resent paid to authors sufficient ?—10; In how far is the system of 
efits and play-money consistent with the interest and develo 
ment of the stage ?—11. Are the chorus and band adequately paid ? 
—12. Do the present theatrical schools correspond with the type of 
institutions destined to develop dramatic talent ?—13. If not, is: it 
desirable to open, instead of the existing schools, special dramatic 
and operatic 4 ene limited as much as possible with regard to 
numbers, in which young persons might be received who have gone 
through the middle educational course and passed a successful ex- 
amination ?—14, Should theatrical schools be closed, whence would 
the ballet be recruited ?—16. Would it be advisable to charge simul- 
taneously with the payment of the prices of admission the money 
for taking care of great-coats, cloaks, &c.?—Oorrespondence from 
St Petersburgh. 

[“ Here’s a coil!” Solicit London authorities for a curiously 
doubtful reply—more especially with regard to “ Article 16.”— 
Or Blinge.| 

See () ees 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
( From our Correspondent.) 

The adaptation of Michel Strogoff for the stage by MM. Penne 
et Jules Verne, has taken Boulogne by storm, put on the tered 
as it is with scenery and costumes from Paris. It has been 
received with deserved applause, and the acting of Messrs Bonelly 
and Hinchen as the newspaper correspondents met with hearty 
laughter. M. Champagne, the local manager, undertook, suocess- 
fully, the part of the hero. The grand ballets with Mdlle 
Lebréton (1st danseuse, from the Chatelet), Mdlle Prétet e 
de la Porte St Martin), Mdme Jossef frm the Scala), and Mdlle 
Vernon (Chatelet), with a large number of coryphées added to 
the effect of the piece. 

The new organ at I’Fglise St Michel was inaugurated last week 
with an address, I cannot call it a sermon, though it was given 
by M. Sagot, the Curate. He alluded aptly to music, to its origin 
and finally to its effects. We all know the old proverb “ Music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” A friend of mine in 
this town tried its effect as a therapeutical agent in the case of a 
young 1 who was mad, and he cured her. I think this was 
detailed in the columns of the Musical World, some six years ago. 
The medical man’s name was (hater. After his address M. le 
Curé came to a shop, so did the organist, and all went away in a 
musical frame of mind.* 

Reichardt is busy again about his Philharmonic Concerts for 
the winter, and from what I hear, they bid fair to entertain the 
ates and subscribers during the dull evenings at this season 
of the year. 

Michel Strogoff was played at the local Theatre, after a run of 
three weeks, for the last time on Thursday last. It has been a 


* They all went away in a frames Blidge, 








great success, capitally put on the stage, and, assisted by Parisian 
costumes and scenery, it could not have been otherwise. . 

We have now come back to our. re winter stock pieces, 
Lhomme du Masque de Fer, Le Petit , with a masculine 
young woman in the title rd/e, and 80 we shall go on till the ¢ 
of March, I suppose; unless M. Champagne fizzies for the Jour de 
Pan in the shape of a Revue, we shall simmer on in the usual way 
with a scanty house and orchestra, during the Christmas Sates 
when families make merry with the goose at home and won't 
leave their firesides to say “bo!” to any other biped. X, T. R. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, Dec. 28, 1881. 


Ou Memoriam, 


O Death, mysterious tyrant, wrapt in gloom, 
Invisible, remorseless, gorgon of the tomb, 
Whence comest thou to this fair earth of ours, 
Enrobing with thy blight its fairest flowers ? 
Give answer. 
Since first upon that primal morn 
Thy whetted and envenomed dart 
The fratricidal blow didst strike, 
Leaving thy horrid impress on the virgin soil 
In trickling carmine, what myriad hosts 
Have stooped to thy all-conquering sway ! 
Yet art thou still insatiate. 
But yesterday 1 gazed upon thy work, 
The marble brow and fixéd eye 
Draped with the darkly curling locks 
Of one struck in his prime. 
No scar was there to note how fierce 
Had been the struggle ere he passed away 
Into thy realm. Like the calm that reigns 
When shadows close o’er hard fouyht field, 
Or stills the bosom of the mighty sea 
When hurricane is past, serene he lay, 
No answer came from those cold lips 
To tell of dark defeat. Is there no sign 
That thou thyself wilt be discrowned 
And made to render up thy spoils? 
There is! There is | 
Although thy reign is universal now, 
Yet art thou but the minister of Him 
Who bowed His Head and died, and in that death 
Brought Life and Immortality to light, 
Ushering in the dawn of brighter day 
That yet shall be revealed ; , 
Thy victims yet shall burst their cerements 
Before the blaze of His Almighty power. 
Then shall thy throne dissolve, thy empire cease, 
Before the will of Him who hath the keys 
Of Hell and Death. Hallelujah ! 





Wetstar, 











Tue Popular Concerts of Mr Arthur Chappell begin again vv 
Monday evening, Jan. 2nd, with a highly attractive programme, 
including Cherubini’s seldom-heard Quartet in D minor. 


Mpme Marr Rose, by command, had the honour of singing 
before Her Majesty at Osborne on Thursday nivht, with M 


r as accompanist, Princess Louise, Princess deatric: , 
sy po: and ae Marquis of Lorne were also present. 
Tig discontinuation of the Musical Union, which, we under- 
stand, is decided upon, will doubtless cause a certain regret to 
many amateurs. Nevertheless, it justifies the opinion of as many 
others, that the Musical Union was Lrofessor Ella, just as Tro 
fessor Ella was the Musical Union, In fact the institution awi 
the man were one and inseparable. During many years it did 4 
good deal for high art among the noble and wealthier classes, 
and might have done still more, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FOURTH SEASON, 1881-82. 


DrrEcToR—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE FIFTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 2, 1882, 
At Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 

Part I.—Quartet, in D minor, No, 3, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Cherubini)—MM. Straus, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; Serenade, “‘ Through 
the night” (Schubert)—Mr Edward Lloyd; Sonata,in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, 
for pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—Mdlle Marie Krebs. 

Part II.—Quintet, in C minor, Op. 16, for pianoforte, violin, viola, violon- 
cello, and double bass (Goetz)—Mdlle Marie Krebs, MM. Straus, Hollander, 
Reynolds, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘An Evening Song ” (Blumenthal)—Mr 
Edward Lloyd ; Introduction and Polonaise Brillante, in O major, Op. 3, for 
pianoforte and viol llo (Chopin)—Mdlle Marie Krebs and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 








SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 7, 1882, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme, 

Quartet, in A minor, Op. 41, No, 1, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Schumann)—MM. Straus, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; Air, ‘‘ Nasce al 
bosco ” (Handel)—Mr Santiey ; Sonata, in A minor, Op. 42, for pianoforte alone 
(Schubert)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann; Song, ‘Le Vallon” (Gounod)—Mr 
Santley ; Trio, in G major, Op. 1, No, 2, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Beethoven)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann, MM. Straus ard Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Potkaw.—Hoch ! Skaal! The ‘ Etceteras” of Christmas and 
1882 to you. And are etceteras nothing? Read the poet to whom 
came that superb couplet :— 

‘* She gathered poppies here, and cornflowers, 
And twined them with that glorious hair of hers.” 
Since Shelley’s Menad, who—‘‘ with uplifted cup shakes winx her 
yellow hair,” and Oxenford admired (which any poet might envy), 
or Lord Leveson Gower’s :— 
‘* And all that gorgeous company of clouds” 

(which Lord Byron said should have been in Childe Harold), no 
such couplet dwells in our memory. ‘‘ Excelsior ” be thy motto ! 

ManaGeEr.—Perish your Latin! Speak to us in plain English. 

C. Lyatt.—Answer what? You only summoned us by name, 
and here we are, subito. 

Agax, AGAMEMNON, DiomeDEs.—Cert’nly. Telamon (or Teucer), 
Atrides, Tydides. What then? The closest translation of the 
Iliad is that made by Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, printed for 
Will Crook, at the Green Dragon without Temple Barre, some 
couple of centuries and over since. 











The Wind. 


All night with me was the voice of a great wind, 
Which went away and left no song behind. 


Under the million stars blue-gleaming clear, 
Twas loud and cold and terrible to hear. 


It swelled among the branches in the wood, 

Swift with a sudden chill upon my blood. 

And, once, I heard it moaning the last moan 

Of a starved sick child that dies and lies alone, 

When I went home, it wailed beneath the door. 

My sleep was shaken by a fitful roar ; 

And ever in my sleep it was as if 

J saw strange livid lips and eyes shut stiff, 

And heard strange moaning brought by the great wind, 

— Where had he found it in the world unkind ? 
Polka. 














To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL Worupis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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CARL ROSA. 


ME ROSA is in town busy making preparations for his 

series of operatic performances at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, which are to begin on Saturday, the 14th of the 
coming month. His repertory, in its most interesting and 
important essentials, is by this time, we believe, made up 
entirely to his own satisfaction, as, judging by its precursors, 
it will doubtless be to that of the public in general and his 
old and stedfast patrons in particular. The operas he has 
chosen bearing the name of Wagner comprise Rienzi, The 
Flying Dutchman, Tannhduser, and Lohengrin, all, in one 
shape or another, tolerably familiar to our amateurs. In 
each case the English versions from the able and scholarly 
pen of Mr J. P. Jackson are to be used—anything better than 
which it would be vain to seek. To these Mr Rosa contem- 
plates adding Benvenuto Cellini, by the once neglected, now 
unanimously praised Hector Berlioz. Mr F.C. Cowen not 
yet having completed the intended revision of his opera, 
Pauline, its production is inevitably postponed to a future 
period. To make up for this disappointment an opera by the 
late Michael William Balfe is to be given. The Painter of 
Antwerp, though originally intended for the English stage, 
was first produced in an Italian shape, at Trieste, under the 
title of Pittore e Duca. The English version, made expressly 
for Mr Rosa, is by Dr W. A. Barrett, one whose literary 
acquirements and thorough musical knowledge render him 
precisely fitted for the task. That the many popular works 
already at immediate command will be largely drawn upon 
is a matter of course. Mr Rosa’s “ troop” of leading singers 
comprises most of the public favourites to whom his sup- 
porters are accustomed, and to whose talents, it is to be 
hoped, we may have frequent opportunities of paying the 
tribute which is their rightful due. About his orchestra and 
chorus the most sanguine expectations are pretty sure to be 
realized; and when it is added that he has once more secured 
the services of Mr Randegger as his “other self” at the 
conductor’s desk, equal assurance may be entertained that all 
will go well in that direction. The opera selected for the 
opening night is Lohengrin, with Miss Gaylord as Elsa, and 
Herr Schott as the Knight of the Swan. In conclusion, it 
may be added that the prospects of the season are in all 
circumstances flattering. 








——— Qa 


|? it be true, as currently stated, that Mr Charles Hallé 
has resigned, or intends resigning, the conductorship of 
the Gentlemen’s Concerts in Manchester, our only possible 
regret must be for the Gentlemen’s Concerts. If again it be 
true, as stated, that Mr Hallé intends to discontinue his 
Pianoforte Recitals in St. James’s Hall, the loss will be felt 
by all earnest amateurs and professors of the instrument of 
which he is so consummate a master. His final series, in the 
summer of the year which expires this day, will long be 
pleasurably and advantageously remembered as having in- 
cluded in eight programmes, not only all the solo sonatas of 
Beethoven (played from memory), but all the forty-eight pre- 
ludes and forty-eight fugues comprised in J. 8, Bach’s colossal 
ier Clavier—a feat almost unique in its easy and 
thoroughly finished accomplishment, : 
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Gne Belle Alliance. 
(Happy Thought.) 
“A dream long unfulfilled."—Old Play. 





At the Service Tree and Sable. 

Mr Disuuey Peters (ruminating).—It’s now half-past eleven. I 
wonder if he will keep his promise. (Three loud knocks at the door. 
Maid announces, ‘‘ Mr F. C. B.”) 

Mr D. P.—So you've come at last, my worthy friend. Happy 


new year! Glad to see you at Tadcaster. Had given you up, 
however. You are so uncertain. I tend you the compliments of 
the season, with fists that would fain be grasped. 

Mr F. C. B. (grasping the proffered fists).—I said, at the Fish and 
Volume, I should be with you ere the old year had given up the 
ghost, and am here half an hour in advance. I waited for the train 
o Leeds, and after supping with the host and hostess of the cheery 

ueen’s—— 

Mr D. P. (old memories crowding on him).—The Queen's? Ah !— 
Thereby hangs a tale. 

Mr F. C. B.—I came down here with Pom Ramsden, who enter- 
tained me on the road. ‘ 

Mr D. P.—Fort bien—and now to business. (Zhey converse in an 
undertone, so that the Maid is unable to catch a word.) 

Marv (candidly).—Do you want me any more, sir? 

Mr D. P.—No, Tabby. Bring up the combustibles and squizzle. 

Mr F.C. B. uizzle? I always say, mizzle. 

Mr D. P.—My form is squizzle. 

Mr F.C, B.—What are combustibles? (Maid brings up oysters 


and 5% pa 
Mr D. P.—Behold ! 
Mr F. C. re i thought. Let’stry’em. (They try ’em.) 
) 


Mr D. P. (to Maid).—Squizzle, Tabby. [Bait Maid. 
“ * * * * « + * * 


Mr F. C. B.—Agreed. We will call it Punch’s Wusical CHorly. 

Mr D. P. (hesitating).--By no means. It must be Busical 
Morld’s Punch. 

Mr F. C. B. (promptly).—By no means. That would place Punch 
in a subordinate position. Can’t be entertained. Impossible. 

Mr D. P.—You are the editor? 

Mr F. C. B.—Precisely. On that account I am bound to claim 
for JPunch its right of seniority. 

Mr D. P.—I am the editor of the Musical orln, and on 
that account bound to make a similar claim. Weare your senior 
by a twelvemonth, 

Mr F. C. B.—Drop that, and let us to business. It seems inevit- 
able that the two periodicals must, as it were, be fused -—— 

Mr D. P.—Just so. And we are agreed as to the name—— 

Mr F. C. B.—Punch’s Musical Morin. 

Mr D. P.—No. Wusical Gtorln's Punch. 

Mr F. C, B.—Why? 

Mr D. P.—It is currently bruited that, while you are strong 
on every other point, even on the drama, you are as pulseless about 
music as a grain of nux vomica, 

Mr F.C. B,—Pulsatilla? 

Mr D. P,—Either serves my turn as well as Cassio and Roderigo 
that of x5 

Mr F, 0, B,.You mean Iago? 





Mr D. P.—Well, Jago Iago, or Jago, which is equivalent to 
Punch’s Musical éxiorio or Busicel tien D’s Punch. 

Mr F. C. B.—Don’t see it. ; 

Mr D. P.—Let us postpone this trivial matter to a future dis- 
cussion. 

Mr F.C. B.—I shall never give in. 

Mr D. P.—Nor I, so we stand on level ground —— 

Mr F. C. B.—Like two parallel lines that can’t meet? 

Mr D. P.—As I have already said. 

Mr F. C. B.—I don’t remember—— 

Mr D. P.—Nor I—but I should have said it. And now, once 
more to business. By the way, en paranthése, you have been very 
brilliant lately, though, as usual, somewhat reticent about music. 
That was a spicy pip on “distinguished amateurs.” 

Mr F. C. B.—Don’t remember. + was its betokening. 

Mr D. P.—I have cut it out to show an uncle of mine, my sister- 
in-law'’s nephew, who hates amateurs, and would spit upon them, 
as the great Moldavo-Wallachian master of what Wagner styles 
‘‘hammer-music” (you should see Wagner's two sonatas, by the 
way) spits upon amateurs and critics in the Tower of Babel, know- 
ing (sly dog) that many amateurs and occasional critics would 
smile at Tas in acknowledgment of his flattering opinion. 
Even “‘G. G.” dragged him out of a railway carriage, and brought 
him back in a coach. 

Mr F. C. B.—Spat he? 

Mr D. P.—‘“‘I suppose nay ”—said Aries, the cowherd. 

Mr F. C. B.—Where are we, however ?—as Frederick Rogers of the 
Wells has it. g 

Mr D. P.—Rogers of the Wells? I know him well—better than 
many who know him weller. He has com a Minuet Senti- 
mentale in B minor, as utterly utter as anything that ever came to 
Chopin, who never wrote minuets. Listen (sings) :— 














‘*and so on, Mr Holmes,” as the lady, on approaching 

passage, used to say to the serpent-eared author of Notes upon ; 
Mr F. C. B.—But where are we? What has become of the two 

distinguished amateurs ? 

Mr D. P.—Where are we, indeed! We have ‘got entangled,” 
as the Squire of Uxbridge has it, with an episode, and if we don't 
take care shall find it as difficult to extricate ourselves as Mr A. C. 
Mackenzie from the episode in the last movement of his quartet in 
E flat, introduced the other Monday at the Popular Concerts by 
Charles Hallé, who has dragged poor Hector Berlioz out of oblivion 
to confront Achilles Wagner. I saw you there, listening attentively. 
Do you remember ? (growls) :— 
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—‘‘and so on”; ’cello; don’t you know. Wagner would put A.C. M. 
among the hungry contrapuntists. 

Mr F. C. B.—True, and he answers himself thus (humming in- 
distinctly) :— 
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—‘‘and so on.” Alto, don’t you know. Besides, he manufactures 
out of his own stuff. Look, for example, at the theme he inter- 
weaves with his fugue (¢ries to hum) :— 
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—‘‘and soon.” Violin, don’t you know. 


Mr D. P.—Yes; but he lashes himself into a fugal fit, till he 
becomes vertiginous. By the way, how did you come to know about 
fugues and that sort of thing? 

itr F. C. B.—Oh, I used to play duets with a composer on board 
the Amarintha, a boisterous breakfast eater turning over for both 
of us. And then I heard Alfred Austen’s Fire King at the Leeds 
Festival of 1877; though I went intentionally to hear Macfarren’s 
Joseph, for which I arrived too late by the span of the oratorio, © 
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Mr D. P.—I say old man, why did you leave the Amarintha just 
as you were getting upon open sea? Shame? 

Mr F.C. B.—TI'll tell you. Just as we were getting on to the 
broad and sinky bosom of the Atlantic, I felt a sort of quallum—— 

Mr D. P.—Quallum ? 

Mr F. C. B.—Yes; just as we were getting about there I felt a 
sort of quallum, so I slid down the side of the yacht and swam 
shorewards, the Dean hallooing at me wildly, at the same time 
assailing me with his pea-shooter. 

Mr D. P.—Well, as you know so much about music your co- 
operation will be of use in Musical Worln’s Punch— 

Mr F. C. B.—Punch's Musical World, you guess. 

Mr D. P.—Of that anon. Meanwhile, brush up your semi- 
quavers, and get some one to watch the interests of music in your 
own paper. 

Mr F. C. B.—And the distinguished amateurs ? 

Mr D. P.—Of them anon. I say, old man—you were wrong about 
Irving ; but ‘‘ walk ( Walkiire)” was stunning. 

Mr F.C. B. (angrily). Go to—! 

Schluss Folgt. 
——O—_ 
CONCERTS. 


Tue Royal Albert Hall Choral Society gave their fourth concert 

of the season at Albert Hall on Monday evening, Dec. 26. As 
in former years, The Messiah was appropriately chosen for perform- 
ance. The vocalists were Mdmes Roze and Isabel Fassett, Messrs. 
E. Lloyd and Santley. There was a full muster in the cheaper parts 
of the house, while the more select sections of the building were 
only partially occupied. Mr Barnby was at the head of his capable 
forces, and the orchestra was under the careful leadership of Herr 
Pollitzer (more power to his elbow—may his shadow never grow 
less !—Werstar), Dr Stainer presiding at the organ. With the 
mere statement of these facts, it will readily be taken for granted 
that a worthy rendering of Handel’s sublime work was the result. 
t [Most potent, grave and reverend signior, my very noble and 
approved good master, suffer another oleaginous explicit. ‘‘ Molasses 
catch more flies than vinegar,” is a yankee proverb of universal ap- 
plication, and the amende honorable is always sure to entrap the 
unwary. Your health, sir, ina .—A veRY Wet Srar.] 


THE Musical Artists’ Society held their twenty-third performance 
of new compositions on Saturday evening, December 17th,’at the 
concert room of the Royal Academy of eae We subjoin the 
programme :— 

Quartet, No. 3, in E minor, Strings (H. C. Banister)—Mr Ralph, Mr i 
Mr W. H. Hann, and Mr Edward Howell; Song, ‘‘Fifty years” (E. Aguilar) 
—Miss Madeline Ashton ; Sonata, in G minor, Pianoforte and Violin (Edward 
Sharp)—Mr Edward Sharp and Mr W. G. Collins; Songs, “ Ballade of Sleep” 
and “ Ballade of Autumn ” (W. Creser)—Miss Von Hennig; Sonata in F, 
Pianoforte and Violoncello (Algernon Ashton)—Mr Algernon Ashton and 
Mr Edward Howell; Song, “ Ghost love’ (Duncan Hume)—Mr Hubbard ; 
Duet, “ Yea, like as a father” (Dr Jacob Bradford)—Violin and Violoncello 
Obbligato ; Quintet, Strings (J. Lea Summers, died July 8, 1881)—Mr 
Ralph, Mr , Mr W. H. Hann, Mr Edward Howell, and Mr. . 


a 
PROVINCIAL, 


BirMINcHAM.—In his address at Manchester the other day upon 
music in its esthetic and historic aspects, the Duke of Albany— 
remarks the Daily Post—did Birmingham unintentional injustice, 
which, if he had been present at Mr Stockley’s orchestral concert on 
Thursday evening, Dec. 15th, we are sure he would have been the first 
to recognize. After lauding the musical talent and enterprise of 
London and Manchester, he mentioned Birmingham among the 
great towns of the country which were without any orchestra of 
their own, and entirely dependent for orchestral music upon the 
executive organizations of the Metropolis and Cottonopolis, That 
might have been a true picture of our condition a few years ago, 
but since Mr Stockley has become a chef d’orchestre as well as a 
choral conductor, we have altered all that, and can now boast an 
instrumental band of our own which, as last night’s performance 
showed, is as competent to cope with the masterpieces of orchestral 
art, as our choral unions are with those of oratorio. Nearly eighty 
instrumentalists were assembled under Mr Stockley’s conductor- 
ship on this occasion, and though several of these were doubtless 
exotics, whose services were specially enlisted for the occasion, the 
great majority, including several of the most accomplished executants, 
were local reg aie With the band were associated Mdme Marie 
Roze and Edward Lloyd (vocalists), Mr J. T. Carrodus (solo 
violin), Miss Priscilla Frost (harp), and Mr Rowland Winn (accom: 
panist), Mr Stockley as usual conducting, 





THE GREAT BELL OF ST. PAUL’. 
(To thé Editor of the “Times.” ) 

Str, —The interest in the large bell of St. Paul’s is so widespread, 
owing to your kindness in having inserted a letter from me giving 
some account of its casting, that I shall be grateful if you will allow 
me to add a few words in explanation of my statement as to its cost. 
I said that the total outlay, covering the cost of the bell and of 
hoisting it into position, would be about £3,000, and that a portion 
of this sum had already been subscribed. I find that barely half of 
this amount has as yet been received or promised ; but, if some of 
those who are looking forward to the entry of Great Paul into 
London will offer pecuniary help, they will, on hearing its splendid 
tone for the first time, have the double pleasure of knowing that the 
city has received a noble and spontaneous gift, and that the cathedral 
authorities have not been burdened with a heavy charge on their 
resources.—I am your obedient servant, 

JoHN STAINER (Organist). 

5, Amen Corner, E.C., Dec., 23. 

—o— 


MDME SAINTON-DOLBY’S CANTATA. 


A large number of persons, including many well known in literary 
and artistic circles, assembled by invitation at the residence of 
Mdme Sainton-Dolby on Wednesday evening, Dec. 2st, for the 
purpose of hearing a private ages of a cantata (MS. ) recently 
composed by that lady. ‘The librettist, Mr Joseph Bennett, has 
taken as the basis of his story a well-known tale by Hans Christian 
Andersen, and presents, in a dramatic form, the fortunes of Thalassa, 
the Sea-King’s daughter, who, at the opening of the action sits, 
refusing to comforted, amid her light-hearted nymphs. The 
nymphs summon strange, uncouth creatures of the deep to amuse 
her by their gambols, but she dismisses them all, and prefers to 
brood in solitude over her trouble. Presently, however, she reveals 
to the Sea-King and his train the cause of grief. She has witnessed 
a wreck, and moved by pity and admiration for one of the sufferers, 
a gallant prince, has saved his life, but at the expense of her happi- 
ness, for she loves him, and would follow him where heis. ‘The 
Sea-King and people endeavour to dissuade her, saying that contact 
with the dry land will —— her to a mortal, and that the path of 
man surely leads through suffering to death. Nevertheless, Thalassa 

rsists, and the first scene ends as the maiden departs from her 
father's hails to begin a new existence. The second scene opens in 
the Prince’s palace, upon the master of which Thalassa attends as a 
page. Itis the ae of the Prince, and, impatiently await- 
ing the coming of his betrothed, he bids Thalassa tell him some tale 
of true and faithful love. In response, she recites her own story, 
and is on the point of being identified, when distant trumpets an- 
nounce the approach of the bride. The Prince then hurries forth, 
attended by his court, leaving Thalassa overwhelmed with despair. 
In the third scene we are shown the gardens of the palace, where 
the Prince and Princess express their mutual affection in presence of 
Thalassa, who watches them from a height overlooking the 
sea. When her anguish is at its climax, and intensified by 
the joyous melody of a distant serenade, the spirits of the 
sea are h urging her to return to rest and peace. For a 
while she resists, but, recognizing that hope has departed, she at 
last leaps from the rock, to be caught and borne heavenward 
by spirits of the air, as one, who having passed through tribulation, 
is worthy of higher things. In dealing with this story Mdme 
Sainton-Dolby has, beyond question, aa pts upon the best of her 
previous efforts, and shown a capacity of lyric feeling and dramatic 
power that calls for ample recognition. Some of the lyrics are 
~ 6 nef successful, and appro mention should be made of 

halassa’s song, ‘‘The noonday sun itself is dark”; an air, with 
chorus, for the Sea-King, ‘‘ Both free and glad is the ocean wave” ; 
the Prince’s romance, ‘‘ Lad love, tender dove,” which is a perfect 
em ; Thalassa’s ballad, ‘‘ His ship on the breakers,” and the duet 
or the lovers. All these have a distinct charm, yet the peculiar 
merit of the work must be looked for in the setting of the blank 
verse in which the story is told, and in the finales, two of which are 
somewhat elaborate, "We cannot, of course, pretend to estimate 
the effect of music written for voices and orchestra when the only 
instrument used is a pianoforte, but obviously the part assigned to 
the orchestra ranks high in importance, and has great possibilities. 
In due time Thalassa will be publicly heard, and then we may look 
for results no more than faintly indicated on Wednesday night, 
Meanwhile, oad olese that the pov Be gory Prior add fat its of 
poser’s reputation, It re » on ense onward, 
and thaws that Mame Sainton-Dolby possesses the "faculty of 
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growth,” which, in the opinion of some definition-makers, con- 
stitutes genius. The work was performed BA eng chorus, the 
rsons of the drama being represented by Miss Julia Wigan and 
ivided the of Thalassa, Miss Win- 
Carter (First Nymph), Mr Faulkner 
(Prince), and Mr Thorndike (Sea-King). Under the able 
direction of M. Sainton, and with the difficult accompaniment 
well played by Mr Leipold, the music was given with an effect 
amply sufficient to warrant the applause it received, and to excite a 
-_ that J’halassa may be speedily introduced to the public. 
—D. T. ——v-— 


HERODIADE AT BRUSSELS.* 

It was from reading the story entitled Hérodias in Gustave 
Flaubert’s Trois Contes, that Signor Ricordi, the publisher, con- 
ceived, we are informed, the notion of founding on the said story 
an operatic libretto for M. Massenet, whom the success of Le Rot 
de Lahore at the Scala had made the fashion in Milan. It is thus 
that matters are generally arranged in Italy. It is not the 
managers who order works of composers but the large music- 
publishers, When the latter have cast their eyes on a composer 
of repute, they look out for a subject and a librettist, the musician 
generally accepting the one and the other without raising any 
objection. It was not superfluous to recall to mind this genesis 
of Hérodiade for the purpose of explaining how a French work, 
written with a view to an Italian public, has come eventually to 
be played for the first time in a Belgian theatre. The reader is 
probably acquainted with the various incidents by which this 
was brought about, but we will rapidly recapitulate them. 
Heérodiade, carefully packed up, was sent to Milan, and its first 
performance in the Lombard city was already a topic of conver- 
sation, when certain difficulties connected with the cast suddenly 
arose and modified the composer's intentions. Being now free to 
dispose of his work as he chose, M. Massenet thought of offering 
it to M. Vaucorbeil. But, however desirous the manager of the 
Opera might be to get up a new score by the author of Le Roi de 
Lahore, he could not, of course, break the engagements he had 
previously made with the composer of Le Tribut de Zamora and 
the composer of Francoise de Rimini. The Opéra-Comique was 
similarly engaged ; besides, after all, as the work was not written 
for the French lyric stage, had not MM. Vaucorbeil and Carvalho 
the right to consider themselves not bound in any way? Under 
these circumstances, all the composer could do was to wait or apply 
elsewhere, Had Paris possessed the Thédtre-Lyrique, which it 
so greatly needs, the difficulty would have found a natural solu- 
tion. Unfortunately, that indispensable institution has not been 
restored to us, and it was necessary to seek a substitute abroad. 
There was Brussels quite near Paris and offering one considerable 
advantage: the people speak the same language. M. Massenet 
turned, therefore, towards Brussels, doing so the more willingly 
because the managers of the Monnaie flung open the doors of 
their theatre with a courtesy well calculated to touch his heart. 
Such, in a few lines is the history of this long Odyssey, which 
enables the Belgians to revenge themselves for an old pleasantry 
rage to treat us as guilty of piracy the day we perform Hérodiade 
in Paris, 

The subject of the piece is in the style of those mystic combina- 
tions for which M. Massenet always manifested especial partiality. 
These sacred legends from the Old or the New Testament are 
exquisitely graceful, I grant, but it is a very delicate task to put 
them on the stage. We must say, moreover, that the authors of 
Hérodiade have treated their subject with a disregard for history 
far exceeding the limits of poetical license. If only the liberty 
they have taken had resulted in their giving us a libretto original 
in form and dramatic in effect, we might feel inclined to excuse 
them, but such unfortunately is not the case, and if M, Massenet’s 
work returns one day to Paris—as we hope, as much for our own 
sake as for his, that it will—an endeavour must be made to 
remedy the shortcomings of the piece by skillful and numerous 
alterations, With regard to the score, it is assuredly worthy of 
the author of Marie-Magdelaine and Le Roi de Lahore. The 
young composer is now at the apogee of his talent, and, as to 
manual dexterity, — the innermost secrets of his calling— 
secrets which the Muse reveals to the initiated alone. Whatever 
the effect he meditates, he attains it with a precision which 
strikes his hearers as marvellous. All that art can give, all that 
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music can convey : grace and force, charm and power, he holds in 
his hand to dispose of as he chooses, not, it is true, always with 
the same happy result, but always with the same certainty. 
People have spoken of his tendencies so as to lead the world to 
believe that one so prudent has adventured into the virgin forests 
through which Richard Wagner is audaciously endeavouring to cut 
a road for the Art of the Future. This is saying too much! That 
M. Massenet has experienced, like all the musicians of his generation, 
the influence of the Bayreuth prophet, is a fact that cannot be con- 
tested. But, though the young French composer has sometimes suc- 
cessfully appropriated the technical processes of the author of Lohen- 
grin, he is far from professing the same religion. In //érodiade there 
is evidently an anxious desire to renew the consecrated forms of 
opera, or rather to make them young again, without, however, 
breaking them. It is a compromise between the Old and the 
New Testament, such as that which Verdi tried with Aida on 
Italian ground. It is carried out with exceptional felicity in the 
larger part of the first tableau, where, by the way, M. Massenet’s 
originality is most brilliantly manifested, and also in the scene of 
the Israelitish temple, with its ravishing hieratic dances and its 
melodious Jewish Liturgy, a magnificent companion-piece to the 
scene of the Egyptian temple in Verdi’s chef-deuvre. If I 
wanted to enter upon the details of the score I should have many 
other pages to specify, for there is not a tableau in-which we can- 
not point to some pieces of value. But the best is concentrated, 
I repeat, in the two scenes mentioned ; they alone suffice to give 
the keynote of the work, and to show, so to say, the high water- 
mark of the composer’s talent. To sum up and conclude: Hérodt- 
ade is a work of large significance. Not being destined for the 
stage of the Opera, it could not be adapted thereto without effort, 
but it would not for that reason be less a matter of regret to 
deprive the Parisian public of so valuable a score, which would 
merit the place of honour at the Théatre-Lyrique, the day those 
concerned have the generous notion of giving it back to us. 

I am assured that this resurrection is near at hand and that 
Hérodiade will be the preface of it. For the reasons I gave at 
the commencement of this notice, the work must necessarily 
undergo numerous modifications. ‘The readers of the Ménestrel 
will allow me, therefore, to confine myself to the general estimate 
I have sketched above, and to wait for the new and definitive 
version before giving a detailed analysis. | Victron WILDER. 


No care or expense had been spared in putting the work on 
the stage. The scenery was most artistic, while the sur- 
passed probably anything before seen at the Monnaie. With 
regard to the performance, everyone worked with a will. The 
two leading parts, Salomé and Jean, were well sustained by Mad. 
Duvivier and M. Vergnet, respectively. Mad. Dechamps was an 
excellent Hérodiade, while M. Manoury, the baritone, especially 
distinguished himself as Hérode. ‘The orchestra showed that the 
care taken by their conductor, M. Joseph Dupont, in getting up 
the work, had not been thrown away. Though last, not least,. 
M. Lapissida must be mentioned as having contributed by his 
exceptionally good stage-managership to the success achieved. 





NEW YEAR'S BELLS.* 
New Year's bells! Sweet memories 
bring they 

Of our childhood’s sunny day; 

Of life’s sunny morning sing they, 
When the heart was light and gay. 

Sing they too of youth’s fair glory, 
When such tender sweetness dwells 

In love’s softly whisper'd story. 
Sweet the merry New Year’s bells! 


New Year's bells! So sweetly swell- 
ing 

O’er the glad earth once again ; 

Of God’s love and goodness telling 
To the listening hearts of men. 

Oh! I love to hear them pealing, 
Soft and clear their music swells; 

Tender thoughts are o'er me stealing 
In the joyous New Year's bells! 





New Year’s bells! Their chimes are cherish’d 
E’en when youth has pass’d away! 
When the bloom of life has perished ; 
When it hastens to decay. 
Every heart with joy is beating, 
As their tender music swells ; 
Each one giveth cordial greeting 
To the silver New Year’s bells! 


Saran Axw Srowsz. 
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MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


The first Subscription Orchestral Concert of our present series, 
under the management of the Glasgow Choral Union, proved a 
great success for Mr Manns and his forces. The audience was 
very large, filling all parts of the concert-room of St Andrew’s 
Halls. One word about the size of this concert-room. Since last 
writing, I have made special enquiry into the matter and find 
that St Andrew’s Halls concert-room is the largest in the king- 
dom (of course I do not include either St George's Hall, Liverpool, 
or the Albert Hall, London). But to return to the concert. The 
programme, a very fine one, may be allowed to speak for itself:— 

Overture, Der Freischiitz (Weber); Cavatina, ‘‘ Robert toi que 
j'aime” (Meyerbeer)—Mdme Marie Roze; Violin Solo, Souvenir de 
Moscow, Fantasia on Russian Airs (Wieniawski)—M. Victor Buziau ; 
Symphony in C minor (Beethoven) ; Overture, Parisina (Sterndale 
Bennett) ; ‘‘Ave Maria” (Gounod)—Mdme Roze; Minuet for Strings 
(Boccherini) ; Romanza, ‘‘ Sweet spirit” (Wallace)—Mdme Roze ; 
and Ballet Airs from Le T'ribut de Zamora (Gounod), first time in 
Glasgow,—the opening Barcarolle, ‘‘La Chanson d’une Esclave,” 
sung by Mdme Roze. 

It may be that there is not much novelty in the above selections, 
but you must bear in mind that in regard to classical orchestral 
music, Glasgow is only in infancy. Moreover, Mr Manns wisely 
reserves his chief novelties till the season is somewhat advanced, 
when his orchestra will be thoroughly drilled to his own liking. 
As a proof of this, amongst other compositions new to Glasgow, 
we are promised Brahms’ Festival Overtwre, on German Students’ 
Songs; Cowen’s suite, ‘The language of the flowers,” Mozart's 
overture and gavotte from IJdomeneo, and Symphonic Poem, 
“ Vlatava,” illustrative of the Bohemian river, Moldau, by Sme- 
tana. As to the performance of the various items at the first 
concert, there is little indeed to be said. The orchestra turns out 
to be of special excellence, and I have reason to believe that Mr 
Manns considers it the best of the three of which he has had 
the direction in Glasgow—which is saying a good deal. The 
Symphony—C minor—from first to last, went gloriously, the 
andante and scherzo being conspicuously well played. The violin 
solo by M. Victor Buziau, leader of the orchestra, was very warmly 
received, and deservedly, as he is an artist of great talent, and 
showed his complete mastery over his instrument. Mdme Marie 
Roze, again in exceptionally fine voice, sang Meyerbeer’s “ Robert” 
with artistic skill and genuine expression. 

One of the gems of the evening was her rendering of Gounod’s 
‘‘ Ave Maria,” which she gave with the feeling and repose that 
are its ruling characteristics, the effect being greatly enhanced by 
the accompaniments so well played by M. Buziau (violin), Dr 
Peace (organ), and Mr E. Deane (harp). For Wallace’s “ Sweet 
Spirit” Mdme Roze accepted an encore, and received Joud ap- 
plause for her share in Gounod’s ballet music. She sang the 
Barcarolle “ off the stage” as it were, and the effect in a concert- 
room was all the more striking, 

Last Saturday’s popular concert, in connection with the same 
scheme, was not so well attended as its merits deserved. The 
weather was awful, even for Glasgow, while the number of counter 
attractions in the way of pantomimes, Haverley Minstrels, other 
concerts, and a circus, must have sadly interfered with their at- 
tendance to hear Mr Manns and his orchestra perform a capital 
programme, the chief numbers of which were—Verdi’s overture 
to Aroldo; Bizet’s Andante and Carnival Religioso, from the suite 
entitled “Roma”; Manns’ own “Kolattam,” an Indian Plait dance 
(heartily encored) ; selection from the Meistersinger (Wagner) ; 
Bennett's overture, Zhe Naiads; and Mendelssohn’s ballet music 
from the Wedding of Camacho (MS.)—first time in Scotland. 
The vocalist was Miss Carlotta Elliot ; the solo violinist, M. Mar- 
sick, who contributed three pieces, the first-being Wieniawski’s 
Faust, a fantasia for violin and orchestra, All M, Marsick did 
was rapturously applauded ; he achieved, in short, an unmistake- 
able success. 

One of the late concerts of the Saturday Evening City Hall series 
(under the direction of Mr Airlie), was of considerable interest, 
It was a competition of solo singers who had never till now 
appeared in public professionally. From the many candidates 
who boldly entered the oe seventeen were selected, whose 
respective merits were ju by Messrs J, Seligmann, E, Berger 
‘W, M, Miller, T, L, Sti eand W, Smith, Each cainaede tod 





to contribute a sacred piece in the first part of the programme and 
a secular one in the second. The judges unanimously awarded 
special certificates in the four departments to Miss Lizzie Robb, 
soprano (Edinburgh) ; Miss A. R. Gentle, contralto (ditto) ; Mr 
James Reid, tenor (Leith) ; and Mr J. B. Oswald, bass (Glasgow), 
You will observe that in this contest Edinburgh has beat Glasgow 
hollow. The average of the singing was wonderfully fair—so 
much so that the management intend to select six or eight of 
those who obtained the greatest number of marks (each candidate 
got certificate of marks ranging from ten to about forty, the 
highest), accompanied by a desire that they should go on with 
their studies. At the expiration of three months the 
limited number will be asked to give another concert, after 
which “a gold medal will be presented to the one who affords 
evidence of the greatest progress”—the gentlemen already men- 
tioned again consenting to sit in judgment. 


—-o—— 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


Mad. Marguerite Olagnier is a lady who has passed no incon- 
siderable portion of her life in the Kast, where, it is said, she 
became the wife of a native Bey. Having returned to the 
country of her birth, she has utilized some of her oriental ex- 
periences by writing the libretto and music of Le Sais, an “ Arab 
Tale in four Acts,” just produced at the Théatre de la Renais- 
sance. There is not much story, but what little there is runs as 
follows :—Tefida, the Caliph’s daughter, is affianced to Reschid 
Pasha, to whom she is to be united the day after the action begins. 
To while away the time previous to her nuptials, she goes for an 
airing in the direction of the desert, and comes on the encamp- 
ment of a tribe of Arabs, whose chief, Naghib, catches a glimpse 
of her, and is immediately fascinated by her charms. Being of 
an impetuous nature, he scorns to conceal his feelings, and actually 
imprints a kiss upon her lips. Tefida is outwardly much shocked, 
but in the next scene, the interior of her harem, it is evident 
that her indignation is assumed and that she is really deeply 
smitten with the audacious offender. The latter, in the disguise 
of a “ Sais,” laughing at obstacles, finds his way to her presence. 
It may be mentioned parenthetically that a “Sais” is a person 
who precedes a caravan in the desert, as an “agent in advance ” 
precedes a company “on tour” in England. The third act shows 
the Mosque in which the marriage of Tefida and Reschid Pasha 
is to be celebrated. Naghib is there, for the lady has promised 
she will flee with him. Fancying, however, she has deceived him, 
and being, as previously mentioned, of an impetuous disposition, 
he plunges his dagger into Wretched—we mean Reschid Pasha’s 
breast. The Caliph orders the instant execution of the murderer, 
but revokes his mandate on beholding Tefida fling herself into 
Naghib’s arms, and hearing her declare she will share death with 
that impressionable chief. In Act IV., we learn that the Caliph 
has decided on giving Tefida in marriage to Naghib. This, how- 
ever, is ped a feint on his part. Intent on wiping out the 
disgrace inflicted on his royal name, the wily potentate has 
arranged a little scheme by which he will quietly dispose of both 
bride and bridegroom. The royal ‘‘dabieh,” or barge, on which 
the happy pair embark for their wedding trip, has been so con- 
structed, that, by a certain mechanical contrivance, it will sink 
on its passage down the Nile. But a faithful servant discovers 
and neutralises the effect uf the mechanical contrivance aforesaid, 
the consequence being that the Caliph is baffled in bis nefarious 
purpose, and the lovers are wafted to other climes, where, let us 
hope, they will in future be beyond his reach, 

Mad. Olagnier has no reason to complain of the manner in 
which her work was received, Tle atdience applauded the musio 
freely, more especially a serenade sung by Naghib and a duet 
between him and Tefida. The latter personage was represented 
by Mdlle Landau, while M. Capotl, who is supposed to be 
especially fitted for such characters, was her lover. ‘The cast 
included also, Vauthier, Desclauzas, and Jolly, 

If certain rumours deserve credence, a third subventioned 
Bare theatre, so long demanded by French composers, will 
shortly become an established fact.--M. Alexandre Guilmant has 
returned well pleased from his visit to England, His symphonic 
cantata, Ariane, is to be performed next year at Birmingham, 
and he has a commission to write a grand work in three parts, 
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with choruses, for the Huddersfield Festival of 1883.—According 
to the Figaro, the performances of Wagner’s Lohengrin which 
were to have taken place at the Théatre des Nations, have been 
prohibited by the Government,—M. Emil Mendel, of the Soir 
and Nain Jaune, has been created an “ Officier d’Académie.” 


—— Qe 


SINGERS IN FORMER DAYS.* 
(Continued from page 805.) 

I have already spoken of Hawkins and his History of Music. I 
will once more take from that work a few facts relating to a 
tenor with whose name Frenchmen are, as a rule, unfamiliar, 
though it is the name of one of the greatest singers England 
ever produced; I allude to John Braham, who was born in 
London in 1774, and died in 1856, and not 1835, as Fétis says in 
the first edition of his Histoire des Musiciens, When almost a 
mere boy, Braham began his career by singing the bravura airs 
written for Mdme Mara. He was royally paid. His Paris Con- 
certs (1800) created a furore, though the price of a place was 
fixed at 12 francs. In 1807, he made with the manager of the 
Dresden Theatre a first engagement by which he was to have 
50,000 French livres for fifteen performances, and a second by 
which he received 125,000 for thirty-six performances. He was 
to sing only two airs, so that he had 1,750 francs an air, and 
3,500 francs a night, that is, 500 francs more than the incom- 
parable Marietta Alboni received from M. Strakosch for inter- 
preting Rossini’s Mass, What did M. Naudin receive a night in 
1868 ?—1,500 francs. And Agnesi?—1,000. M. Montaubry was 
never down in the accounts of the Opéra-Comique for more than 
40,000 francs a year, and the same is true of M. Achard, while 
M. Roger, one of our most exquisite tenors, received, even in the 
very best days of his brilliant career, only 60,000 francs annually. 
Fraschini’s maximum was 2,650 francs a night, but the Russian 
agreement securing him this sum was never carried out. 


* * 

Since I am on the subject of tenors, I will say a word or two 
concerning one of the most celebrated at the end of the 18th 
century: Lays—a heavy tenor—whose real name was Lay. He 
seems to have been a sorry wight, but was a good singer. 
Having sprung from the chorus in 1782, he had 2,400 livres as 
substitute; this sum was raised in the Year IX. to 7,200 livres, 
with 12,800 more as “ gratification,” and 40 as ordinary, and 60 as 
extraordinary playing-fees (feux), which represented at the least 
40,000 livres, without counting his of 10,000 livres as 
Court singer, a salary he still received in 1819, To these figures 
must be added the presents, the occasional donations, and the 
product of his leaves of absence, All these items amounted to 
something not far off 100,000 francs. 

+. 
** 

In 1799, the salaries of all the persons engaged at the Opera 
(Théatre de la République et os Arts) made up a total of 
753,250 francs. The board of direction put the leading members 
of the company down at 12,000 francs each, but added heavy 
gratifications, Lay’s gratification was 28,000 francs and 
Chéron’s, 11,000, while Lainez and Vestris received from the 
same source 5,000. In 1799, Garat had the same terms as Mad. 
Patti and Mad. Nilsson : 15,000 francs for singing in three con- 
certs at the Opera with Rode, F. Duvernoy, and Mdlle. Henry. 
In our comparative calculations we must never lose sight of the 
depreciation in the value of money, but recollect that a man is 
not so rich now-a-days with an income of 10,000 francs as he was 
a century ago with one of 5,000 livres, 

I asserted that Lays was a sorry wight, so I am bound to prove 
it. He was engaged, as I have said, for the Queen's Concerts, 
from 1780 to 1790, at a salary of 10,000 livres, without reckoning 
presents, Nevertheless, he eagerly avowed himself a Jacobin. 
Not only did he in the sinister month of September, 1792, ap 
before the Council of the Commune to make a protestation of his 
devotedness to the Revolution, but, in 1793, he placed himself at 
the service of the Committee of Public Safety and travelled 
through the south of France, ating the sanguinary ideas 
of the Convention, acting as the apologies of the Revolutionary 
tribunal, and insulting the memory of his royal benefactress. The 
Thermidor reactionaries and even the Bourbons were revenged 
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on him, and this is how: The former made him go down on his knees 
at the Opera and sing: “Le Réveil du Peuple ;” he was hooted, 
hissed, and spat upon, despite the efforts of Lainez, a public 
favourite, to protect him. The Royalists, on the 10th April, 
1814, compelled him to sing some couplets in honour of royalty, 
and pushed their cruelty so far as to make him accept a handsome 
gratification. He was an unfrocked monk, but what an admirable 
singer! Impartiality renders it incumbent on me to state that 
he has found warm advocates. In their book, Les Cantatrices 
célébres, MM. Léon and Marie Escudier assert that he has been 
calumniated ; that he was the best of men ; that they never knew 
a more affectionate and mere devoted father of a family, &c. I 
regret being obliged to say that all his biographers agree as to 
his sorry conduct politically. 
#*% 

Larrivée, whose name the chroniclers of the time and Franoceur 
himself write with the apostrophe: L’Arrivée, entered the chorus 
with 600 livres, and left it in 1755 to become one of the actors 
with a salary of 1,200 livres and 300 as a “ gratification”; two 
years later, he received altogether 3,500 livres; from 1764, his 
salary was raised to 3,000 livres, and his “ gratification” to 2,000. 
In eight years, his remuneration was more than trebled. Sud- 
denly we find him marrying Mdlle Lemire, a singer, inscribed in 
1751 as belonging to the third class, and receiving only 300 livres. 
The two together received some 15,000 livres, exclusive of extra- 
ordinary gratifications, playing-fees, pensions paid by the Court 
and great nobles, presents, and unexpected sources of profit which 
always formed a considerable item at the Opera. 

‘‘The Opera,” says the author of the Mémoires Secrets, vol. I., 

. 255, on the 22nd May, 1763, ‘‘is threatened with a very t 

ger. Larrivée and his wife (Mdlle Lemiére) have asked leave 
to retire, and will cease to sing in six months, unless the matter is 
made up. These two players have been giving themselves airs with 
Rebel and Franceur. ey were indignant because someone they 
patronized was discharged from the chorus. They spoke loudly and 
even impertinently ; the managers complained to the Minister, 
M. de Saint-Florentin, who sharply reprimanded the two offenders, 
treating Larrivée asa lackey and his wife asa servant. The con- 
nameenee is that husband and wife feel piqued, and threaten the 
pa lic with a misfortune. Mdlle Lemiére has already withdrawn 
rom the Prince de Conti’s concert, though she was to have a 
thousand crowns, because his Royal Highness did not invite her 
husband to supper one evening that she was sent for.” 

The matter was satisfactorily arranged, for in 1776 Mdme 
Larrivée was still at the Opera with an allowance of 2,000 livres, 
and, in 1779, her husband figures on the list for a salary of 
2,350 livres and 2,250 livres playing-money, plus 1,200 livres as a 
gratification “by special arrangement,” plus the remuneration 
granted to artists who sang at Court, at the Sacred Concerts, &c., 
or, in all, some 30,000 livres. Does the reader believe that a 
manager would suffer a Larrivée to treat him disrespectfully now- 
a-days or would hesitate accepting the artist’s resignation ? 

It was of Mdlle Lemiére, and not Mdlle de Fel, as Castil- 
Blaze asserts it was, that Bachaumont expressed himself thus: 
“ Her voice is in turn the song of the nightingale, the murmur 
of the brook, and the rustle of the zephyr” (Mémoires Secrets, 
vol. 1., p. 3). Larrivée, we must observe, sang through his nose, 
as Wolfgang Mozart tells us. Referring to this defect, an 
amateur said one day: “Good gracious, what a sweet voice his 
nose has!” 

* 
** 

About this time a simple member of the chorus, who was 
immensely rich, made a marriage which formed the subject of con- 
versation all over Europe. Mdlle Rem became the wife of M. 
Le Normand d’Estioles, ye aint’ (den his se ! bg 
wen yt rnumerary, a shop-girl (demoiselle de magasm), as 
people aid en, succeeding Mdme de Pompadour! Though this 
was not till subsequently to Louis XV., the union excited much 
jealousy, and the day following the nuptials the newly married 
pair received this epigram : 

‘* Pour réparer miseriam 
Que Pompadour laisse & la France, 
Son mari, plein de conscience, 
Vient d’ épouser vem , . . publicam. 


But Mdlle Rem was a millionair, and millions frequently 
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render men indifferent not merely to epigrams, but also to many 
other things not quite as innocent (1770). 
** 


* 

Here is another instance of the grandeur which may fall to an 
artist’s lot. Among the figwrantes at the Opera in 1770 was 
Mdlle Marquise. She was pretty, deliciously pretty, but without 
any real talent, and earned two hundred livres a year. One day, 
or rather one evening, she was remarked by the Duke d'Orléans, 
husband of Mdme Montesson. His Highness made her at once a 
Marchioness (Marquise), so that she signed herself : “ Marquise, 
marquise de Villemomble.” She owed her title to the singu- 
larity of her name, though, at the same time there can be no 
doubt that her handsome eyes had something to do with th 
matter. I may add that she kept a town-mansion and lackeys, 
but this did not prevent her performing with the greatest exacti- 
tude her duties as a figurante. Will those who set up as critics 
of the dramatic morals of the day point to a single fact which for 
strangeness can be compared to most of the facts we have just 
recorded ! 

There is one observation I must make with respect to the 
names of the artists of the Opera generally: a great number 
formerly employed an aristocratic particle in their signatures, and, 
though some may have been entitled to it, like de Chassé, lord of 
Le Ponceau, and the most conceited of all artists, past and present, 
or like Mdlle de Fel, who was a demoiselle by birth, most of 
them assumed it without any right, and this act of assumption 
was sanctioned by its official inscription in the list of the com- 
pany. Mdlles de Castilly, de Romainville, de la Guerre du Pare, 
&c., are cases in point. Not only did the artists do this, but the 
members of the chorus and the most subordinate persons employed 
in the theatre, Thus, the hairdresser, with a salary of 800 francs, 
signed: du Breuil, just as choristers with 1,600 livres a year wrote 
themselves L’Hoste, Le Coq, de La Luze, Le Roy, and Le Roux. 
There were, also, Le Breton and des Places, inspectors of the 
third amphitheatre, at a salary of 480 livres; l’Abbé with 640 
livres, and du Bousquet with 800, as controllers of the pit; and 
des Rosiéres, a female box-keeper, &c. I know very well that 
by the royal ordinance dated from St Germains the 28th June, 
1669, no one lost cast by belonging to the Opera, but I was not 
aware that the fact of so doing made a person noble. Here is 
the text of the ordinance in question : 

‘* And it is our will and pleasure that any person, male or female, 
of gentle birth, may sing in the said pieces of our Royal Academy, 
without thereby being considered to derogate from his or her 
nobility or to affect his or her privileges and immunities.” 

It must be noted that when the Opera became republican, under 
the title of Théatre des Arts, and the word citoyen replaced the 
word siewr in the official register of 1794, all the particles dis- 
appeared, and the box-keeper, des Rosiéres, became the citoyenne 
Desrosiéres. 

(To be continued. ) 


——— I) 


WAIFS. 

If it be true that the present Lord Mayor of London listened to 

Handel’s Messiah for the first time, at a recent concert by the 
Guildhall School of Music, under the direction of Mr Weist Hill, 
the sooner he listens to another in the locality from which the newly 
formed institution takes its name (or elsewhere) the better. 
_.That the patrons and managers of the Bristol Festival had no 
idea of robbing the great and enterprising city upon which the 
serenely beautiful Clifton looks down from the heights (as it were, 
with sisterly compassion), of its great triennial musical treat, there 
never could have been a doubt. In fact, the festival will, there is 
every reason to believe, be held, as usual, at Colston Hall in October 
next, with Mr Charles Hallé again as conductor. 

Extensive alterations are about to be made in St James’s Hall, 
about which we may speak at length on a near occasion. 

Cavaliero Schira is passing the vacation at Southsea. 

Mr William Dorrell has left town for his residence in Sussex. 

The Teatro Carlo Fenice, Genoa, will remain closed this winter. 
The season at the Liceo, Barcelona, has come to a premature 
close. 
 agapoad German opera company is being organized in Vienna for 

ly. 

The grant of £8,000 to the Vice-Regal Theatre, Cairo, has been 
discontinued, F “si : : 





Clara Louise Kellogg will give a farewell concert in the spring at 
Boston (U.S. ). 

Das Kitchen von Heilbronn, new opera by F. Lux, has been pro- 
duced in Dessau. 

Bazin’s Voyage en Chine has proved attractive at the Residenz- 
theater, Dresden. 

M. Faure, the opera-singer, has been made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. 

Impallomeni is in Palermo, superintending the production of his 
new opera, Jidegonda, 

A new opera, L’Ultimo dei Falieri, by Magotti, is announced at 
the Teatro Piccinni, Bari. 

The Municipality of Brussels have voted the ThéAtre de la Monnaie 
a grant of 115,000 francs. 

The first Choral Evening of the Royal Conservatory, Dresden, 
was held on the 14th inst. 

The Corporation of Modena has voted 12,000 francs for protecting 
the Teatro Municipale against fire. 

A performance of Handel’s Samson was recently given by Dorn- 
heckter’s Vocal Association, Stralsund. 

Two more tenors, Ippolito D’Avanzo and Emil Lestellier, have 
been engaged at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

At the termination of the Carnival and Lent season, the Teatro 
Apollo, Rome, is to be repaired and redecorated. 

The tenor Stagno has come out as a composer by publishing a 
song, ‘‘Il Sogno,” with pianoforte accompaniment. 

It was lately reported that Mdme Ristori’s husband, the Marchese 
Gapranica del Grillo, was dangerously ill in Rome. 

Verdi and his wife were lately at Milan for a few days, but are 
now again in Genoa, their regular winter residence. 

The Wilbur Opera Company (American), under the management 
of J. H. Haverly, threatens Europe with a visit ere long. 

The pianoforte score of Wagner's Parsifal, it is reported, has 
been purchased by Messrs Schott & Co., of Mayence, for £3,750. 

Verdi has presented 10,000 francs to the town of Busseto, and the 
interest will be distributed every Christmas among the poor there. 

Ketten, the pianist, has announced his intention of givin a con- 
cert in Rome for the sufferers by the fire at the Ring-Theater, 
Vienna. 

The Strakosch Italian Opera Company, with Mad. Gerster as 
prima donna, has terminated its operatic performances in Phila- 
delphia (U.S.). 

The Civic Fathers of Trieste have rescinded the mandate for 
selling the Teatro Municipale and ordered the building to be repaired 
and redecorated. 

A special subscription list has been — for the performances 
at the Teatro San Carlo during the King of Spain’s visit to the 
Portuguese capital. ‘ 

The extraordinary Italian opera-season organized at the Teatro 
Colon, Montevideo, on account of the International Exhibition, was 
to commence in January. 

Joseph Joachim and Bonawitz (it is said) will shortly commence a 
concert tour through the principal towns of Russia.—(A singular 
partnership.—Dr Blivwe.) : 

Jean Voigt’s oratorio, Die Hrweckung des Lazarus, will be per- 
formed this winter in the Concerthaus, Berlin, by Radecke’s Vocal 
Association and Bilse’s Orchestra. 

The Persai of A’schylus, with the music composed by the 
Hereditary Prince of Meinin en, was lately performed at the 
Empress ay Gymnasium, Charlottenburg. 

Professor E. a who has been making a concert tour in 
Pommerania, played Benjamin Godard’s ‘‘Concerto romantique ” 
with success in Stralsund and Greifswald. 

Mr Gerard Coventry has returned to town after singing the 
principal tenor part in The Pirates of Penzance at all the principal 
towns in the provinces for the last sixteen months. 

Mr Henry Pontet has returned from Bombay, which he visited 
for the purpose of finishing his sate cemeet The Parsee’s Daughter. 
The libretto (on an Indian subject) is by Mr Juba Kennerley. 








Paris.—His ExcellencyfCount Beust, Austrian-Hungarian Am- 
bassador, has given a musical /ée, in aid of the sufferers from the 
late dreadful catastrophe at the Ring Theatre, Vienna. All the 
éhte of Paris attended. Mdlle Krauss and. M. Faure were among 
the vocalists who ‘‘assisted,” as well’ as M. Robert Fischoff, the 


’ Austrian pianist, who has recently made a tour with M. Maurice 


Strakosch through Germany and Russia, everywhere making his 
‘‘mark,” and confirming, in Paris, the favourable verdict both of 


Teutons and Russians, 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, inthe Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded d Oy the Jar Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, asp SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Onampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 


Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. tal excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for ae Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
einen ie and Goammveltans of Frans, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 

n, America, &c. 
ts Manufactory at Mantes ( Seine et ee France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
8 et 20 


LONDON: 39, WARWI STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Depot for Signor ANDREA Rurrint’s (of Ni ted Strings for 
—- manufactured by him on a system invented by MonseJ Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
Lo aris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’S (of lof ee, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, boats ~—-) STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of on covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements. 


IEBIGS EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 
(COLEMAN’S). A Deticious BEVERAGE AND Tontc. 

Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutri- 
tious, Strengthening, Stimulating, Flesh-forming, "Health Restoring, gaitable for 
the Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. Strongly recommended b 
Medical Faculty. An Immediate Benefit is experienced after taking ri the 
Frame is Invigorated, and no ill effects follow. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
TESTIMONIALS. 

S1r,—A short time since I was induced by the novelty of the title to send for 
a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. I was perfectly 
acquainted with the value of the Eztractum Carnis, and not quite a stranger to 
the invigorating and fortifying properties of malt wine, and therefore felt a 
natural rnc oy A to test them when combined. Men who work hard, as I do, 
not muscular hard work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., brain work, 
very often exp rience the foes of, and have sometimes an almost irresistible 
craving for, a “pick me up;” and very often the panacea for a time for lassitude, 
and that state ef mind w ich renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, 
the use of which —_ sooner or later end disastrously. The man who can 
furnish a remedy sure, certain, and harmless, for the lassitude which follows 
constant brain work oy a benefactor of his species, and may be said to have added 
many years of usefulness to the lives of useful men. Your extract, if a success, 
and when more generally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind.— Yours 
faithfully, oO. D. RAY. 

Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, February 23rd, 1881, 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
jueen’s prog te Haverstock Hill, London, March 5th, 1881. 

Dear 81r,—Some time since, bei ly fati gued with over-work and lo: 
hours at business, my health (being © nai urally delicate) became very indifferen 
I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to be scarcel able 
to walk, As you are aware, I sent fora dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up pa arte oe Ks ad or four 

of it daily have quite altered and restored me than ever, “thout 
the assistance of a doctor.” I am pow avi! ete ca ns a anne 
whom we have alwa: thought emg ee = from a puny, pe 
ad. Enel 











seems to be fast into a strong, hi ealthy ~y have pw Nag 
Please send me two dozen of the “ Extract,” With thanks r prompt 
attention to my last, I am, Sir, yours truly, truly, GEORGE TYLER. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
Grans prsona Be 25th, 1881, 
Mrs Coulson thanks Mr Coleman for the book an , and she has no doubt 
but that “ the tonic” is a good one, Mrs O. pte win tod ve stamps for basket. 
Mr Coleman. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN'S). 
Vicarage, Kingsbridge, Devon, January 25th, 1881. 
Dear S1r,—We are ten miles from the railway, and have been snowed up 
consequently the wine has on!y just arrived, I enclose a cheque for £2 11s. 6d 
I like the wine, and will recommend it.—Yours faithfully, 
Mr Coleman, Norwich, A. N. KINGSTON. 


ft Rey station in¢ in Great Briteie Rample pie Bote wat forS3 mame 


P. O. Orders to be made pa: 


COLEMAN & CO., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH, 
Cheques crossed ‘‘ London and Provincial Bank.” 
Sold by all “sarge ‘ent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in 


Bottles, 28, 9d. ak tach, Ask 
ann Mata Wine, and “See tha pol dy, CoLEMAn’s:Lizbia’s EXTRACT OF MEAT 








CHAPPELL’S 
VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, de. 


Aromgebitg Pride 


1. Dulce Domum. 8.A.T.B. ... 5 sss wes ewe, G@ A. Macfarren 1d, 
2. Down among the Dead Men. 8.A.T.B. ee ea ee 1d. 
3. The Girl I’ve left behind me, §8.A.T.B. ei es ” ld. 
4. British Grenadiers, 8.A.T.B. ek cae ‘a 2d. 
5. Long live ry 's Future Queen. 8.4.7.B. be Dr. Rimbault. 2d. 
6. My task is ended ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. ...  ...  ... Balfe 4d, 
7. Thus spake one Summer’s Day. 8.A.T.B. ... AO ae 
8. Soldiers’ Ohorus, T.T.B.B... di | Tap 9S dea. Sak ak 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from » Faust). i “a 6d. 
10. quit thy bower, 8,A.T. coo. oes Brinley Richards 4d. 
ll Wridons, never “ wooing. “S.STTB. |... ... @.A.Macfarren 2d 
12. ot Binders’ es a da fete sai Gounod 4d 
13. Sylvan Honrs ae ‘Bix. Female Voices) Joseph Robinson 6d 
14, The @ 5 SG i an ee mr 
15. Ave Maria ons ve 20s eso isos eo eco -.  Areadelt 1d. 
16. Hark! the Herald sing. 8.A4.7T.B Mendelssohn 1d 
17. England Yet (Solo 4 ek ay? eo T.B, Jules Benedict 2d 
18. Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. iat ap J.L. Hatton 2d 
19, Thoughts of Childhood. 8. X T. 5. es a Henry Smart 2d 
20. Spring’s Return. 8.A.T.B, im iia ses és “ 2d. 
21. An old Chureh 80 - san Riiei aed 2 ee a pi 2d. 
22, Sabbath Bells. 8. m3. Fe Se ay Pea ~ 2d. 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B. eve ne “ae wie es 2a 
24. Cold Autumn Wind, 8.A.T.B. & - 2d, 
25, heus with his Lute. 8.8.8. «se ec Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. laby. 8.A.A ee cae »» 1d. 
27. This is my own, ‘my native land. §.A.T7.B, ... ... @.A.Macfarren 1d. 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. 8. —_ B. aes poe Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
29. God save the Queen. —— - dt aes ” 1d, 
30, Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B.. a noe ess oe at 1d, 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. ae See nee . L. de Rille 2d. 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. ... ‘iain = see «. Cherubini 2d, 
33. We are Spirits. 8.8. <a ae a Macfarren 4d, 
34. Market Chorus (Masaniello) 8. A! 7. B. a sen - Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. eS Re a 1d, 
36. The Water Sprites, SATB. eit, pe ae ae ae Kiicken 2d. 
37. Eve's glit I aa nas Sane | cee eee ah 2d. 
38. When first the Primrose. 8.A.T.B. a aa pdt ian ne 2d. 
39. O Dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B eee ‘ae oa ee ae pa 1d. 
40, Sanctus from the Solennelle. 8.A,T.B le Rossini 4d. 
41. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern ions pie im ea a 2d, 
42, Sun of my soul, 8.A.T.B. oo vee cee «= one, EAJoy Richards 3d. 
43. "Twas fancy, and the ocean’s spray. 8,A,T.B.. din G, A. Osborne 2d, 
44, A Prayer or those at Sea. 8.A.T.B. os 2d. 
45. O Thou whose power (Prayer from Mose in Byitto) .. -_ Rossini 2d. 
46. ES teeth Rhine. 8,A.T.B. G@. A. Macfarren 1d. 
3,38 Fatherland. 8.A.T.B. at a 1d 
48. The Lord te is _ _—e — 8.4. T. Be «.  G@,A, Osborne 2d 
49. Te Deum in F ... ov -. Jackson 2d 
50. Te DeuminF .. eee be ~~ én ea Nares 2d 
51. po Aa Carita). 6. 8. 8. pS ah Rossini 4d 
52. Co’ T.B, emer ee 
53. I know. wht. ees 
54. Chorus of Handmaidens (trom Fridolin) ica ee A. Randegger 4d 
55. _ Offertory Sentences ca ~.  «« Edmund Rogers 4d 
56. The Red Cross Knight ies Tae dik? ee Dr. Calleott 2d. 
57. The Chough and the Crow ... a .. Sir H.R. _—_— 3d 
58. The ‘‘ Carno “a 2d 
59. Softly on ben ‘moonlight aE Sa ieee en 4d 
60, Air b: ae cee at ae ee Henry Leslie 2d 
61. Ottertory ces car. ak com Th, ue E. Sauerbrey 4d, 
62. The den ae Ses “O. Villiers Stanford 6d. 
63, Our Boys (new Patriot ong) a iia eige as and W. M. Lutz 4d, 
64. The Men of Wales “eee . Brinley Richards 2d 
65, Dame Durden ... ies die! eee ee. ae eee ee ld 
66, A little Farm well tilled & “Hook 1d 
67. There was a simple maiden . ae . @, A. Maefarren 1d 
68, Fair Hebe Aa acme sere - ld 
69. Once I loved a maiden fair _. dink lr a adet ” ld 
70. The jovial man of Kent ove we ee oad - 2 ld 
71. The oak and the ash . hes at ius she oa ie ld 
72, Heart of Oak a al & ent teen “aan 4 ld 
73. Come to the sunset tree W. A. Philpott 4a 
74. May. 8.A.T.B. W. F. Banks 2d 
715. Pure, lovel innocence au Roi de Lahore—Chorus for 
Female 1 x «. -eeG, Massenet 4d, 
76. A Loveldyl. S.A eos, >). cefhek ds Sel, pal a oe 
77. Hail to the’ Woods Tora, eg ae ae .J. Yarwood 2d. 
78. Near the town of on NS Sees Sieg, 5 Ale - ‘Thomas meio 2d 
79. Our boys at sea .. J. YarWood 2d. 
80. The Shepherd's Farewell. 8.4.7.B Berlioz 3d. 
al, When the sun sets o’er the mountains di Demonios . ‘A. Rubinstein 3d. 


LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Orry Brancn—lé & 15, POULTRY. 
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SYDNEY SMITH'S © 


FOUR NEW PIECES. 
SPERANZA. 


ANDANTE ESPRESSIVO. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 


NONCHALANCE. 


CAPRICE DE CONCERT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


I PIFFERARI, 


MUSETTE MODERNE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


NABUCO. 


GRAND FANTASIA ON THE OPERA OF VERDI. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S NEW PIANO OVE IS, 


SEMIRAMIDE. Fantasia on Rossini’s Opera 
“ROSE: LEAVES. Morceau sie 
BACCHANALE - 

LE 2a DE L’ ARMEE. Merooan Militaire 
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